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The ultimate, hidden truth 
of the world is that it is 
something we make and 
could just as easily make 
differently. 


— David Wolf Graeber! 


Introduction: 
Being In 
the Making 


Ever since humans began walk- 
ing upright, we have intervened in 
our surroundings. We have shaped 
tools, formed the environment, and 
developed structures, systems and 
organizations of all dimensions and 
levels of abstraction. Historically 
speaking, one can see human ac- 
tivity as a gigantic design machine, 
producing still greater numbers of 
objects and human-made environ- 
ments: from the millions of anon- 
ymous gadgets that fill our daily 


lives to pathbreaking innovations 
— toothbrushes and shopping malls, 
smartphones and kitchen machines, 
space stations and the internet. But 
the design machine has also left an 
enormous footprint on the surface 
of the planet - a footprint that, ac- 
cording to the latest research, is 
greater than the impact of all oth- 
er living things. Measured by mass, 
there is more plastic on Earth than 
all land animals and marine crea- 
tures combined, and human-made 
materials now outweigh the entire 
biomass of the planet.® If one were 
to make an asset list for humanity, it 
would no doubt include our capaci- 
ty to imagine what our surroundings 
could be like and then realize this 
vision, either individually or togeth- 
er. It is this capacity that has given 
us everything from flint axes through 
settlement to spaceships and the 
strategies of multinational compa- 
nies. But as a species, we have yet 
to fully grasp the consequences of 
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our actions, and it currently seems 
impossible for humanity to set a 
course towards a more sustainable 
life on Earth, despite our scientific 
insight into the noxious effects of 
our activities. 


Before the spring of 2020, the idea of humanity unit- 
ing against a common threat was confined to the realm 
of Hollywood films like The Day After Tomorrow, Deep 
Impact, or Independence Day. But in 2021, we all expe- 
rienced the COVID-19 crisis, which rivalled the most 
egregious Hollywood film both in scale and in the global 
response it engendered. Though some nations neglect- 
ed the problem for far too long - and paid a steep price 
for doing so — the world as a whole showed itself to be 
remarkably capable of taking action when it needed to. 
One of the most significant aspects of the crisis is that, 
even in the earliest phases of the pandemic, despite the 
dearth of knowledge and evidence that was available at 
the time, there arose a more or less global acceptance 
of the virus’s existence and the need for multilateral co- 
operation. It, therefore, seems fitting to ask: what if the 
global consensus with which we fought a disease that 
kills humans could also be used to fight the disease af- 
flicting the planet? 


The hope that underlies this book is that it is indeed 
possible to do so - if we want to, that is. But the environ- 
mental crisis will require many more shifts in perspec- 
tive than the COVID-19 crisis. During the pandemic, we 
could set aside ‘business as usual’ because we knew that 
we would return to it relatively soon, but in the climate 
and environmental crisis, a return to normality is simply 
not an option. We, therefore, have to shift our mindset 
towards a very different kind of temporal horizon. For 
the same reason, we must turbocharge our imaginative 
faculty, as we will have to rely on that faculty to envision 
and bring about a whole new world. But, if we are ambi- 
tious enough, this new world will not only be sustainable 
- it will actually maybe be worth dreaming about. 


In imagining how we might approach the environmen- 
tal crisis, the COVID-19 crisis can be a source of inspi- 
ration. As we dealt with the virus, we had to handle the 
crisis both individually and together, using the powers 
of our imagination and our human agency. That agency 
often consisted of prototyping our way towards a solu- 
tion, through a trial-and-error process for which we 
were often entirely unprepared. The hallmark of a pro- 
totyping approach is that one comes to understand the 
nature and scope of the problem to be solved as one is 
solving it. For COVID-19, this was the case on both the 
international level, as different countries tried out dif- 
ferent types of testing and containment strategies, and, 
on the local level, as hospitals had to come up with new 
ways of housing patients, mass-processing PCR tests, 
and optimizing the flow of patients through the system. 
Taken together, the human response to the virus can 
be seen as one enormous exercise in design, where we 
were all, each in our own way, engaged in solving an ar- 
ray of problems related to the pandemic - by proposing, 
testing and revising solutions. This approach is the very 
definition of design: ‘What if I do this, what happens 
then? What if we try that, how does that affect the task?’ 
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The key question that motivates this book is: What if we 
took the same design approach to the climate and en- 
vironmental crisis? I would argue that, if we can create 
a similar kind of acceptance and consensus around the 
illness of the planet as we did around the human pan- 
demic, we would also be able to use the methods and 
mindsets of design to resolve it. This is in part because I 
understand design as what humans do when we reshape 
our natural surroundings (for better or worse), and in 
part because design is fundamentally about imagining a 
world that does not yet exist. This is askill we need more 
than ever. But before I begin to explore the applicabili- 
ty of design to the environmental crisis, let me explain 
what exactly I mean by ‘design’. 


The fifth dimension of design 


In the broadest sense of the word, design is about repre- 
senting and bringing into being that which does not yet 
exist. Historically, the concept of design has been gradu- 
ally expanded from referring mainly to the development 
of concrete products to encompassing a far greater varie- 
ty of practices, such as the design of organizational struc- 
tures or even entire societies. More specifically, one can 
speak of a discipline-specific and a general understanding 
of design.’ In the discipline-specific understanding of the 
word, design is primarily linked to the modern industrial 
age, since it arose when a specific profession of crafts- 
men came to be employed to create concept designs and 
product prototypes for industrial mass production. This 
understanding of design centres on a materially or ar- 
tistically based intention to create a given form, and it 
is mainly bound up with traditional design disciplines 
such as industrial design and graphic communication. 
However, in the general understanding of design, hu- 
mans have always been designing, and design can be seen 
as the result of any human intervention in their natural 
surroundings. As such, all forms of tool use can be consid- 
ered design. This book is focused on the general under- 


standing of design, but I also argue that, when it comes 
to our ambitions to create a more sustainable future, we 
have much to learn from the approaches that have been 
developed in the professional discipline of design. My 
claim is that these approaches are useful not only for de- 
veloping new commercial products, but also for explor- 
ing possibilities and generating solutions on large-scale 
organizational, social and political levels, in the form of 
visions, concrete strategies and political practices. 


The premise behind this claim is that all humans are to 
some extent designers, in practice if not in name. The 
difference between professional and non-profession- 
al designers is merely the specialization, concepts, and 
tools developed by the design profession. But these pro- 
fessional practices would gain far greater social merit 
if they were more widely integrated into the everyday 
situations in which humans reshape their tools and sur- 
roundings, and so create the future world. By drawing 
inspiration from the methods and theories of design, we 
will become better at setting a course for all our crea- 
tions — not just in industrial production, but in our jour- 
ney towards a more sustainable future too. 


In the popular conception, design has become synony- 
mous with cups and teapots, the chrome casing of a toast- 
er or the curling leg of a café chair. However, this limited 
notion of design is now largely antiquated, in both the 
general and the discipline-specific understanding of the 
concept. Over the past three decades, traditional design 
forms such as product design and graphic communica- 
tion have been supplemented with more abstract forms 
such as service design, interaction design and experi- 
ence design. To a still greater extent, design studies and 
practice have become a platform for innovation and stra- 
tegic business development, and in emerging fields such 
as speculative design, design futuring and transition de- 
sign, design is seen as a tool for large-scale transforma- 
tion on a societal level. 
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Design theorist Richard Buchanan has coined the term 
‘the four orders of design’ to describe the development 
of design: Over time, new layers of meaning have been 
added to the understanding of design, supplementing 
but not replacing the previous ones. The four orders 
listed by Buchanan are (1) design of visual representa- 
tions, such as graphic communication, (2) design of 
new products, such as industrial produced product 
design, (3) design of systems and services and (4) de- 
sign as a tool for organizational, political, financial or 
social development.* Here, I follow Buchanan’s broad- 
based definition of design, but given the book’s focus 
on environmental and climate concerns, I propose to 
add a fifth-order, as a fifth dimension, where design is 
an approach for handling the hyper complexity of chal- 
lenges at a planet-level. This new dimension of design 
relates to ecosystems on a global scale, and as such it 
obviously includes the four previous orders as well. 
But this fifth dimension of design also draws attention 
to the fact that in the Anthropocene age (a concept to 
which I return) we cannot consider any human activi- 
ty independently of the ecosystem in which it unfolds. 
We must therefore continuously, in all our actions and 
imaginings, remain focused on our impact on the plan- 
et and our individual and collective responsibilities for 
the global environment. 


GRAPHIC INDUSTRIAL 
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Design theorist Richard Buchanan 
coined the term ‘the four orders of 
design’ to describe the development 
of the field from graphic communi- 
cation through industrial design and 
the design of services and interac- 
tions to new forms of organizational 
and systemic design. But if we are to 
address the global challenges we cur- 
rently face, we will need a fifth order 
of design for the planet. And this new 
dimension requires that we take all 
artefacts and systems that make up 
the human world into consideration 


as we plan a more sustainable future 
with awareness of the consequences 
for the global ecosystem that are the 
very prerequisite for the existence 

of life on this planet. The entities to 
be considered include both tangible 
objects that we can influence directly 
- such as the materials and technolo- 
gies we choose for our products - and 
abstract systems that seem to have 
their own life, and which we often 
experience only in piecemeal form, 
such as the systemic structures that 
have led to global warming. 


DESIGN 
IRIEL 


In this book, I take design to be a 
fundamental component of all human 
activity. When design is broadly con- 
ceived in this fashion, it can help us 

to integrate the remarkable wealth of 
specialised knowledge and skills that 
humans have developed over the cen- 
turies into an interconnected whole. 
But to do so, we must become aware of 
the intentions that guide our design, 


DE 


Design thinking and design doing 

are inherently interlinked aspects of 
design. It is the particular, produc- 
tive interaction between thinking 
and doing that is the hallmark of a 
design approach to a challenge or 
problem, even as it may involve many 
other professional perspectives and 
disciplinary backgrounds. Traditional 
design genres (what Buchanan terms 
orders 1l and 2) have often been 


including the values, worldview, and 
aspirations behind design. Further, 
we must look at how we can use the 
methods and mindsets that character- 
ised the professional field of design to 
foster cooperation among disciplines, 
in an integrative and interdisciplinary 
approach. After all, we have many 
professional fields and faculties in the 
world, but only one Earth. 


practiced by professional designers, 
while newer design genres (orders 

3 and 4) often entail large-scale 
interdisciplinary projects, in which 
trained designers are involved as just 
one professional group among many. 
At its most extreme, planetary design 
(order 5) should involve all human 
beings in a collective design practice 
that aims to restore all ecosystems to 
a sustainable balance. 


One characteristic aspect of design is its propensity to 
combine insights from many different disciplines, thus 
bridging scientific, technical, artistic and mercantile 
approaches to a problem. Buchanan refers to the inter- 
disciplinary nature of design studies as its integrative 
function.” In essence, design has a unique ability to co- 
ordinate, combine and condense knowledge from many 
fields into a singular solution. The integrative function 
of design can be illustrated by small-scale challenges, 
such as the choice of a given product’s material and man- 
ufacture, where a design approach will serve to coordi- 
nate and integrate any number of requirement specs and 
thereby present a single solution. The same integrative 
function also applies to large-scale questions, as in the 
development of new systems, organizational guidelines 
or political visions. Here, a design approach can coor- 
dinate input from a number of different experts and 
stakeholders, leading to a material or immaterial con- 
cretization of the various considerations. In connection 
with such strategic and large-scale processes, the term 
design thinking is often used to describe the idea-gen- 
erating and proposal-making approach. The outcome is 
not necessarily a product or a visual form but can also be 
a strategy, a vision or a policy. Design thinking is a broad 
and diverse research - and practise field, but in this book, 
I treat design thinking as an integral part of any design 
activity.° My argument is that regardless of its object, 
design thinking is not only about conceiving ideas but 
also about immersing oneself in a given action. As such, 
I consider design thinking as a form of thinking through 
making, in which materials and practitioners continual- 
ly respond to one another in the ongoing generation of 
new concepts and forms. Throughout the book, my use of 
the words design and design thinking all carry the crucial 
premise that thinking and doing are inherently intercon- 
nected aspects of any given design activity. 
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Both professional designers and people from other back- 
grounds can work with design thinking. The difference 
between them is that when professional designers en- 
gage in design thinking, they will usually not only be 
focused on the conceptual or strategic content but also 
on the quality of the visual and tactile form to which the 
process will lead. Design practitioners without profes- 
sional training tend to use design thinking more broadly, 
as a prototyping approach to a given problem: propos- 
ing, testing and adjusting solutions to reach the intend- 
ed goal. Here, the visual and tactile elements can have 
all sorts of different materials and shapes, and the goal 
is not necessarily a high quality of expression and form 
(that can come later), but that the solution is given a con- 
crete shape. In these contexts, design thinking is more 
generally about releasing the creative potential that all 
human beings possess. 


Given that I subscribe to a general understanding of 
design, the book is centred on forms of design practice 
and design thinking that can potentially be carried out 
by anybody. But I do maintain that professional design- 
ers will always be an ideal partner in design and devel- 
opment processes, especially if the outcome is to have 
a visual or tactile element of high aesthetic quality or a 
comprehensive upscaling. More generally, I argue that, 
while anyone can engage in any order of design, all de- 
signers — professional and otherwise - must begin to 
shift their focus towards sustainable goals, which will 
entail an awareness of the planetary level of design. If 
we are to achieve the sustainable transition that we so 
desperately need, we must conceive of design less as a 
tool for industrial production, economic growth and in- 
creased consumption, and more as a uniquely effective 
way of shouldering our collective responsibility as hu- 
man beings. 


Because design is about creating that which does not yet 
exist, anyone who engages in design thinking - again, 
whether professionally or otherwise - has the possibil- 


ity of responsibly partaking in the shaping of our future 
world. As such, my claim follows in the footsteps of the 
pioneering design activist Victor Papanek, who in Design 
for the Real World argued that: 


All men are designers. All that we do, almost all 
the time, is design, for design is basic to all human 
activity. The planning and patterning of any act 
toward a desired foreseeable end constitutes the 
design process. Any attempt to separate design, 
to make is a thing-by-itself, works counter to the 
fact that design is the primary underlying matrix 
of life.” 


Many of us have yet to take this crucial insight into ac- 
count when contemplating the state of the world, but 
in the face of the current environmental disaster, it has 
become more important than ever. The world that sur- 
rounds us is one we have shaped, and if we want to, we 
can design it differently. 
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Design in the Anthropocene 


A bird’s-eye historical perspective on the development of 
humankind would show, on the one hand, a long journey 
towards still greater mastery of our surrounding environ- 
ment. As noted previously, we have designed and refined 
our habitats, objects and tools (both material and imma- 
terial) and as a species, we have achieved great progress 
and welfare - notwithstanding the ever-increasing glob- 
al inequality. But on the other hand, since the Industrial 
Revolution, humans have gone from designing things that 
could satisfy their needs to designing new needs. Over the 
past two centuries, Western culture has turned into what 
I referred to earlier as a gigantic design machine, which 
creates and caters to an ever-widening spiral of needs - 
needs that can therefore never be sated, but which are 
constantly deflected, redoubled and circulated in new 
formats, versions and dimensions. This design machine 
is fueled by the infinity of the human imagination, which 
is always churning and so consuming vast streams of fi- 
nite resources, producing everything from new kitchen 
devices and summer shorts to space stations and social 
media posts. It is a machine that births its own purpose in 
an apparently unstoppable circular movement, like one 
gigantic and all-destructive wheel spin. This spin has al- 
ready left traces in the earth’s crust so deep that scientists 
speak of a new geological era: the Anthropocene, meaning 
the collective impact of human activities on Earth. 


The concept was first introduced in the 1980s by the 
ecologist Eugene Stoermer and rose to prominence in 
the early 2000s when chemist and Nobel Prize win- 
ner Paul Crutzen argued that it should be inscribed as 
a new geological era in the history of the Earth, the era 
in which human activity has become a geological force 
on equal footing with volcanic eruptions, meteoric im- 
pacts, and the movement of tectonic plates.® Crutzen 
and others argue that the Anthropocene began with the 
Industrial Revolution and the resultant surge in fossil 
fuel consumption around 1800, linking it to the rise of 


the modern industrial production machine.’ By con- 
trast, geologists Simon Lewis and Mark Maslin claim 
that the beginning of the Anthropocene can be traced 
all the way back to when members of the Homo Sapiens 
species first began intervening in their surroundings by 
using fire and harvesting crops, thus becoming, as they 
put it, ‘a geologic superpower, setting Earth on a new 
path in its long development’.’° 


Along the same lines, philosopher Timothy Morton con- 
nects the Anthropocene with the human domestication 
of plants and animals, which in his view also led to the 
creation of a patriarchal and hierarchical ‘possibility 
space’." Domestication not only set in motion the hu- 
man hegemony over the surrounding environment that 
is now unfolding in all its raging absurdity; according to 
Morton, this was also the moment when the binary con- 
ception of the world was born, a fundamental distinction 
between humans and nature, whose consequence, ac- 
cording to Morton, is that humans are now completely 
alienated from a world in which we are also - whatev- 
er we may like to think - deeply entangled. Against the 
thesis that the Anthropocene began with domestication, 
one can argue that for thousands of years humans lived 
as farmers in harmony with nature. Indigenous people, 
for example, the Iroquois were farmers, the Hopi tribes 
were farmers and many other tribes in North and South 
America and Old European culture based their farming 
on cyclical understandings of their relationship with na- 
ture. However, there is no doubt that the binary under- 
standing of man vs. nature is gradually gaining ground 
with the agrarian society to further gaining strength 
with the scientific and later with the industrial revolu- 
tion. Whatever understandings we subscribe to, the var- 
ious theses force us to reflect on the current challenges 
we are faced within a species perspective. 


As climate philosopher Jedidiah Purdy argues the de- 
bates about the definition and delimitation of the 
Anthropocene can serve as an occasion to reflect on our- 
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selves as a species, and on our place in relation to the 
globe. According to Purdy, the question of what it means 
to be human must be at the centre ofall these discussions, 
as the concept of the Anthropocene only has explanatory 
power insofar as we know what the anthropo- (human’) 
signifies. Debates about the Anthropocene should avoid 
treating the human as an abstract or ahistorical entity 
living outside the world and must instead insist on hu- 
manity’s deep imbrication with the globe - meaning that 
everything we do has a consequence beyond ourselves. 
Humanity’s sphere of influence is vast, as is the ethical 
responsibility that comes with this influence. Our effects 
on the world encompass not only what we have creat- 
ed (tools, cities, infrastructures and satellites), but also 
what we have failed to build and what we have spared 
from destruction. As Purdy puts it: ‘Nature no longer 
exists apart from humanity. The world we will inhabit is 
the one we have made.” 


In sum, the concept of the Anthropocene offers a space 
for discussion and storytelling that allows for multiple 
perspectives to come together in a common cause: the 
resolution of the global environmental crisis in which 
we find ourselves. The concept currently serves as a 
flashpoint we can use to discuss the damage wrought by 
humanity’s megalomaniac thrashing through the world. 
But I believe that it can also be a point of departure for 
our future-facing work, since it highlights the unavoida- 
ble fact that, for better or worse, humans are capable of 
shaping their future. Today, we must learn to do so con- 
sciously and with greater respect for our planet. Design 
has been a part of the problem - in its contributions 
to a seemingly unstoppable industrial production ma- 
chine — but for that very reason it can also be part of the 
solution. However, this new concept of design requires 
a reassessment of some fundamental assumptions that 
lay behind early design studies, which introduced the 
aforementioned ‘general understanding of design’ as a 
way to describe all actions by which humans interfere in 
our surroundings. 
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There are different ideas about when 
the Anthropocene begins: when we 
became agrarian and started ‘design- 
ing’ nature by cultivating the land 
and domesticating animals instead 
of hunting and gathering? Or when 
industrialism gathered momentum 
and we started burning fossil fuels? 
Some claim that the Anthropocene 
begins with development of nuclear 
weapons and humanity’s capacity 


ARCHEAN 


to destroy the planet. Watching 

the first nuclear bomb test in 1945, 
Julius Robert Oppenheimer quoted 
the Hindu scripture, Bhagavad Gita, 
saying ‘Now I am become Death, the 
destroyer of Worlds’. Some even talk 
of an even newer geological age, the 
Capitalocene, focussing on capital- 
ism, the idea of eternal growth and 
Western lifestyle as the real problem. 
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In his pathbreaking book The Sciences of the Artificial 
from 1969, economist and Nobel Prize-winning social sci- 
entist Herbert Simon described design as a practice that 
is ‘aimed at changing existing situations into preferred 
ones’.’® Crucially, this was an activity that all sorts of pro- 
fessions and disciplines could engage in. For Simon, the 
concept of design denoted all conscious activities that 
create new artefacts in modern society, and his research 
was itself an example of the breadth of investigation that 
the complexity of modern society invites. His studies 
spanned from artificial intelligence through manage- 
ment studies to psychology, sociology and economics, 
as well as theories of problem-solving, decision-making 
and complexity. Simon not only set a normative goal for 
what design should be - ‘changing existing situations 
into preferred ones’ —- but also exemplified an interdis- 
ciplinary practice that revolved around the creation of 
an ‘artificial’ or human-made world. In short, Simon’s 
‘sciences of the artificial’ constituted the study of how 
design could bring about a world shaped by human activ- 
ity. For Simon, design was fundamentally about explor- 
ing the possibilities, and it was thus primarily focused 
on what the world could or should be - as opposed to the 
natural sciences, which according to Simon are only in- 
terested in analyzing the world as it is.'* Simon’s ambi- 
tion to develop a science of the possible thus relied on a 
conflictual tension between the present - what is - and 
the future - what could or should be. The goal was to 
supplant the former with the latter in the best possible 
way. Simon’s project was explicitly normative, and it was 
powered by expectations that flourished at the time that 
systems theory and the emergent field of computer re- 
search would deliver a better world for humankind. 


However, faced with the enormous ecological challenges 
that now confront us, I argue that this notion of design 
must be rethought. If we are to live up to the spirit of 
Simon’s ambition to change existing situations into pre- 
ferred ones, we must start by considering where our pref- 
erences derive from. The argument behind this book is 


that this question requires a new conception of design as 
a practice that is not only aimed at transforming existing 
situations into preferred ones, but rather transforming 
existing preferences into apreferred existence. But defin- 
ing preferred existence is not an exact science: there will 
probably be as many definitions as there are conscious 
entities on the planet. What I am suggesting is that, in- 
stead of focusing exclusively on how products and out- 
comes of design can serve our existence, we must begin to 
ask critical questions about the fundamental worldview, 
values and beliefs that lie beneath our design: that is, we 
must practice meta-design. What is the basic motivation 
for our design practices? What is the intention behind 
our design decisions? What is the driving force in our 
design processes? These basic assumptions reflect our 
internal priorities and experiences, which then spirals 
outwards and downwards into our surroundings. 
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From existing preferences to 
preferred existence 


In this book, I argue that across disciplines and pro- 
fessions, the mindset and methods of design offer ways 
of refining that special skill that humans share: we are 
the only species on Earth that is capable of imagining 

a future and working together to bring it about — thus 
shaping our own world. Design is in itself a diverse field, 
which includes many kinds of practices and processes. 
This may well be the case for all fields: as the philos- 
opher Ludwig Wittgenstein has argued, all forms of 
practice are constituted by a shared set of assumptions 
that inform a given way of doing.” In the practice of 
traditional and craft-based design, these assumptions 
often pertain to the relation between medium and 
function, material and mastery, and so on. Likewise, the 
practices that makeup established design genres such 
as product, graphic or fashion design all have their own 
assumptions, conventions and histories.” In a broader 
understanding of design - which is what I subscribe to 
in this book - the basic assumptions and processes that 
define the field are about how we can collectively ex- 
plore, test or play with possibilities and solutions to so- 
cial and environmental challenges, on many scales and 
at many levels. Design will always entail a multifaceted 
trial-and-error process of prototyping and insight. What 
is the preferred situation that we are pursuing? What 

if we reframed the problem? How might we approach 
this situation differently? Can we create a new kind of 
consensus around this topic, moving from existing pref- 
erences to preferred existences. 


Design for the new world: 
About this book 


This book is an attempt to consider and examine the in- 
tersection of the two trends outlined previously: on the 
one hand, the expansion of the concept of design from the 
level of concrete objects to the level of abstract systems 
and even biospheres and, on the other hand, the expan- 
sion of human responsibility during the Anthropocene. 
However, in order to combine these two trends and har- 
ness the power of design in the service of sustainable 
transformation, my argument is that we need to cultivate 
a new attitude towards design. An attitude that requires 
us to take a step back and examine the intentions driving 
our creative activities. If we apply a planetary perspec- 
tive to our actions, do we have any idea where humanity 
is headed? My point is that this can be hard to determine 
while we are entangled in the day-to-day challenges in a 
practice where our actions typically have a fairly short 
timeframe and a focus on the near context at a person- 
al, organizational or national level. However, contem- 
plating the planet from the outside provides a different 
perspective on our being in the world. Seen from the out- 
side, the planet has a simple and finite character. Here, 
we focus on what zs - Planet Earth and its current state. 
My purpose in this book is to outline a number of differ- 
ent paths to the incorporation of a planetary perspective 
in our design decisions. In that regard, my primary aim 
is to examine how traditional design methods can be 
supplemented with alternating states of zooming in on 
the detailed levels of analysis, exploration and propos- 
al-making that we typically work within design process 
and zooming out to the planetary level. In the context of 
the book, this also involves alternating between what I 
call ‘a state of doing’ and ‘a state of being’. It is my central 
claim that through an increased focus on our condition 
of being, we can take a step away from our everyday pro- 
cesses and learn to reconnect with the larger planetary 
whole; the global whole that we have forgotten in the 
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processes that typically drive design today, which serve 
to feed the seemingly unstoppable production machine 
in its continuous stream of newly minted needs. These 
needs can easily be met if we consider them from a short- 
term perspective. However, the price we pay is a lack of 
engagement with who we actually are and what on earth 
we are doing. If we struggle to handle and address the 
current climate changes and environmental threats, 
that might be because we have to be the change the plan- 
et needs. Hence, in this book, I am interested in the ways 
in which our worldviews and values shape the mindset 
determining the design of our shared future. One way to 
approach this question is to examine the tools we might 
use to shift our thinking towards a more holistic, plan- 
etary perspective through the above-mentioned con- 
dition of being, including practices such as mindfulness 
and presencing. How might these tools be applied in the 
context of organization, leadership and development? 
For example, might it be possible to combine tradition- 
al design thinking, with its often goal-oriented and ra- 
tionalist perspectives, with the much more diffuse per- 
spectives that characterize the condition of being? How 
might we design differently if, in the moment of making, 
we also experience ourselves as part of amuch larger sys- 
tem within which our activities unfold? 


Being in the making. The central 
point of the book is that if we are to 
achieve a long-lasting transformation 
of our world, we need to increase our 
focus on a new condition of being 

to supplement the goal-oriented 
conditions of thinking and doing 

that have traditionally characterized 
design and development as well as 


our self-perception. Further, I distin- 
guish between a focus on how we are 
beings in the making and how we can 


become present while we are making. 


My main claim is that, ideally, our 
thinking and doing must be balanced 
with being. After all, we are human 
beings, not human doings. 
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In its presentation form, the book may be seen as a de- 
signerly way of outlining a proposal for a new founda- 
tion of design. I boldly proclaim the book to be a ‘mani- 
festo for a new faith’, because my purpose is rooted ina 
conviction that if we fundamentally reframe the under- 
lying premises of design, we have the means to create a 
new world. 


To do this, we will have to mobilize forces across disci- 
plines and fields of expertise, developing alternatives to 
the narrow silos of academia. Design can help us create 
these new ways of working with knowledge and dissem- 
ination, since it works with the integration of different 
perspectives, and materials into new solutions or ways 
of framing the problem. Design can inspire us to devel- 
op a lingua franca, allowing us to share our perspectives 
on the challenges we face. When I use the notion of the 
‘designerly’, I mean by it the integrative way in which 
knowledge from countless disciplines are combined 
into a design, that is, a concrete solution or proposal.” I 
also use this word to refer to the abductive methods of 
designers and design thinkers: the playing with guesses 
and what-if’s when approaching a given problem. In this 
context, design can be understood as a set of proposals 
for ways of thinking, or possible prisms through which 
to ponder the challenges we face. The research proto- 
col behind this book will therefore not be presented as 
a linear review of the state of the art but as a series of 
explorations and suggestions for possible correlations 
between different research positions and practice fields. 
The research and practice protocol are primarily those 
of design studies, but I also draw on perspectives from 
evolution theory, developmental psychology, systemic 
leadership theory and native wisdom traditions, whose 
different perspectives contribute to the creation of what 
I am proposing as a new foundation for design and de- 
sign thinking. This designerly way of moving across dis- 
ciplines is of course open to criticism. As I draw on dif- 
ferent perspectives and create analogies, I will not dwell 
extensively on the precise meaning of each concept in 


their original context. My hope is that the models I pro- 
pose and the perspectives I integrate across disciplines 
will usher in a debate about the role of design in shaping 
a sustainable future. In this sense, the book is a personal 
manifesto, based on a life with design and design think- 
ing, in my academic as well as my professional practice. 
I situate myself in the ongoing discussions within de- 
sign theory about the nature and origins of design: What 
is design? Who is a designer? What are the results and 
purposes of design? In trying to mobilize a broader en- 
gagement with the practice design, I also lean on recent 
developments in practice-based design research, which 
have shifted our notion of design as a discipline aimed 
at designing objects, interactions, and experiences, to 
a more cross-disciplinary and collaborative practice 
aimed at designing systems and organizations. At the 
same time, design is also moving from being a discipline 
focused on designing for people to a discipline focused 
on designing with people and by people.: The aim of this 
book is to promote a broader engagement with design, 
with design by people and with design for the planet. 


The book consists of six chapters, which may be read as six 
proposals for approaches, prototypes, conceptual models 
and specific tools for addressing urgent challenges. 


In Chapter 1, ‘A Journey of Consciousness. How did we 
get here?’, I apply a perspective informed by evolution 
and developmental psychology to the development that 
humanity has undergone from when we first began to 
walk upright to the hypercomplex world we live in today. 
The conceptual model that frames the chapter is a sche- 
matic illustration of ‘spiral dynamics’ of consciousness 
development and ‘value memes’. The question I seek to 
address by introducing this model is how our conscious- 
ness, including our values and worldviews, have shaped 
the ways in which we organize our societies and give form 
to our interventions in the natural environment before, 
up to and during the present phase of human-made cli- 
mate change. With this historical retrospective, I seek 
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to lay the groundwork for discussing broader questions 
about humanity as a single entity that is distributed 
over the surface of the planet, addressing this topic from 
both within and without and critically considering how 
we can become more aware of our relationship with the 
greater whole that we are a part of. 


In Chapter 2, ‘Wicked Problems. How Can We Handle 
the Trouble?’ I turn my eye to the future and address 
how we can approach the complex problems we are fac- 
ing, described as ‘wicked problems’. These challenges are 
metaphorically depicted as a giant doodle that may seem 
impossible to make head or tail of. My argument is that 
approaches from design and design thinking can help us 
‘get on top’ of wicked problems and begin to sort them 
out and find new paths to take us through the complexi- 
ty. This is because design offers approaches that make it 
easier to remain in spaces of ambiguity, uncertainty and 
hyper-complexity - described in the book as committing 
ourselves to and staying with the trouble - while also ex- 
ploring possibilities and proposals for solutions. 


In Chapter 3, ‘Zooming In and Out. What is our perspec- 
tive?’ I further develop the design perspective intro- 
duced in Chapter 2 by presenting new ways of reframing 
complex challenges through what I present as a concep- 
tual model that includes both a vertical perspective (shift- 
ing the spatial scale on which we view the problem) anda 
horizontal perspective (shifting the problem into a time- 
frame). My argument is that in order to work in a field of 
complex challenges, we need to be able to shift back and 
forth between a zoomed-out and a zoomed-in perspec- 
tive along both these axes. I further argue that this shift- 
ing back and forth also calls for a shift in mindset that 
enables us to move between the states of doing and being. 


In Chapter 4, ‘The Needs of the System. Who Is in 
Charge?’, I turn from the design processes themselves to 
look at the underlying motivations, desires, and needs - 
that is, the meta-design - that shape our design decisions. 


I revisit the famous ‘hierarchy of needs’ formulated by 
Abraham Maslow to propose a revised or ‘hacked’ version 
of the pyramid, to encourage a fundamental discussion 
of which needs are driving our decisions today, and how 
those needs might be made more sustainable. 


In Chapter 5, ‘Creating Change. How Do We Get Star- 
ted?’, Iuse system leadership theory to challenge systems 
with built-in resistance to sustainable transformation. 
In continuation of these perspectives, I present a num- 
ber of approaches for how we can carry out far-reaching 
transformations of organizations and societies at a con- 
crete, tool-oriented level. As part of these suggestions, 
I investigate how approaches from design thinking and 
systemic leadership can contribute to critical reflections 
on new collective and co-creative visions of the future. 


In Chapter 6, ‘DesignWISE. How Might We?’ I move from 
design theory and systemic leadership theory to another 
area of investigation, pursuing alternative approaches to 
sustainable design development. In the chapter, I devel- 
op the suggestions presented in Chapter 5 into a specific 
process tool inspired by indigenous wisdom traditions, 
thus pursuing the book’s aim of combining rationalist 
goal-oriented approaches with presencing-oriented 
conditions of being. DesignWISE is a practical tool for 
facilitating design and development processes, and its 
goal is to make its practitioners reflect on themselves 
and their future, based on the premise that our capacity 
for imagination - as reflected in our actions and creative 
practices - is both our greatest asset and our most dan- 
gerous weakness. For that reason, imagination must be 
used with care and consideration. 


The chapters may be read in sequence or independently. 
The first part of the book, Chapters 1-4, is mainly focused 
on theories and principles pertaining to the nature of sus- 
tainable change, and the second part, Chapters 5 and 6, is 
mainly focused on practical directions, tools and cases. 
After Chapters 1-4, I present a chart of brief reflection 
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points to guide contemplation on and discussions about 
the themes of the chapters. After Chapter 5, Isum up the 
main arguments of the book in an illustrated chart with 
an overview of the most important perspectives and sug- 
gestions. In Chapter 6, the practice tools for facilitating 
processes of change are supplemented with additional 
questions for reflection and further development. 
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Early concerns about limited 
resources and the impact of our 
material production on the en- 
vironment are often traced back 

to the teachings of Buckminster 
Fuller. His Operations Manual for 
Spaceship Earth and the first Whole 
Earth catalogues played a key role in 
popularizing ecology and promoting 
the idea of ‘whole systems’ thinking 
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in design and design thinking. Above 
is an illustration of Fuller’s World 
Town Plan from 1927, which included 
an early critique of the consequences 
of unsustainable world planning: 
‘United we stand, divided we fall’ is 
correct mentally and spiritually but 
fallacious physically or materially. 
2.000.000.000 new homes will be 
required in next 80 years.’ 
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Design must 


be an inno- 


vative, highly creative, 
cross-disciplinary tool 
responsive to the needs 
of men. It must be more 
research-oriented, and 
we must stop defiling the 
earth itself with poorly 
designed objects and 


structures. 


The quote is from Victor Papanek, the 
earlier mentioned pioneer of sustain- 
able design, who strove for decades 
to establish a more responsible foun- 
dation for design. His agenda-setting 
book Design for the Real World from 
1971 was translated into 20 languag- 
es and inspired the eco-awareness 
that gained a footing in the design 
profession during the 1970s. In the 
book Papanek aimed to highlight how 
design is both responsible for and has 
the opportunity to solve problems 
such as ‘pollution, overcrowding, 
starvation, obsolescence and other 
modern ills’ and, as he adds, ‘thereby 
leading us away from fetish objects 
for a wasteful society’ towards what 
he called ‘a new age of morally and 
environmentally responsible design’. 
Another and equally important 


proclaimed purpose of the book, 
besides convincing designers, was to 
engage everyone in a more sustaina- 
ble future. Given Papanek’s ambitions 
and influence and the many related 
activities, exhibitions and proposals 
that came out of the sustainability 
movement at the time, it may seem 
disappointing that we have not made 
more progress by now. This book is an 
attempt at picking up the baton from 
Papanek and calling for designers, 
other professions and, indeed, every- 
one to use design as a tool for plotting 
anew course for the world and to be- 
gin to prototype what it might be like 
to live in it. I join Papanek in calling 
for anew sense of responsibility in 
design and for a broad commitment 
that includes co-creative cross- 
disciplinary efforts and initiatives. 


Sustainable development is defined as 
development that meets the needs of 
the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs, ” 
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This definition, from the World Commission on Envi- 
ronment and Development’s 1987 Brundtland report, 
still aptly describes the ideal that we should be striving 
for today. However, we should keep in mind that we and 
future generations should always satisfy our needs in 
ways that are balanced with all ecosystems and the bio- 
sphere, thus creating a space in which all living organ- 
isms can thrive. 


Throughout the book, I use ‘sustainability’ to describe 
the goal we should be striving for in our social and eco- 
nomic development, but crucially, sustainability is not a 
fixed entity but an emergent ideal. Even as we do our best 
to move toward this ideal, we must continuously explore 
and debate what it might mean. 


Thus, I deliberately do not offer a list of specific focal 
points but speak more broadly about social, environmen- 
tal and climate sustainability. Sometimes I use terms 
such as ‘regenerative design’ or ‘ecological design’, which 
I define as variants of sustainable design. Some designers 
have called for replacing the term ‘sustainable design’ 
with ‘regenerative design’, arguing that the former has 
negative connotations because it has not succeeded in 
achieving the expected changes since the 1980s when it 
gained wider use. In my opinion, the answer is not to re- 
label our efforts. What is needed is a fundamental shift in 
our thinking about design, including the intentions and 
values that drive our design engagement. These under- 
lying intentions are the focus of this book, based on the 
notion that what is inside us is also what we see reflected 
around us. 


The foundation for ecological 
enlightenment is the 3.8 billion years 
of evolution. The story of evolution 
is arecord of design strategies as life 
in all of its variety evolved in a vast 
efflorescence of biological creativity. The 
great conceit of the industrial world is 
the belief that we are exempt from the 
laws that govern the rest of creation. 
Nature in that view ts something to be 
overcome and subordinated. Designing 
with nature, on the other hand, 
disciplines human intentions with the 
growing knowledge of how the world 
works as a physical system. The goal 
is not total mastery but harmony that 
causes no ugliness, human or ecological, 
somewhere else or at some later time. 
And it is not just about making things, 
but rather remaking the human 
presence in the world in a way that 
honors life and protects human dignity. 

- David Orr” 
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Chapter 1. 

A Journey of 
Conscious- 
ness. HOW 
Did We Get 
Here? 


In the general understanding of the 
term (as described in the introduc- 
tion), design can be traced back to 
humanity’s earliest interactions with 
our natural surroundings. We have de- 
signed for as long as we have been hu- 
man: shaping tools, intervening in our 
environment and developing struc- 
tures, systems and organizations. 
The history of our interaction with 
Our Surroundings can be traced back 
even beyond the emergence of fully 
modern humans — Homo sapiens - 
to our hominid ancestors. According 
to geologists Will Steffen and Paul 
Crutzen et al.,for millions of years, hu- 
mans and their ancestors influenced 
their environment in many ways, but 
always by way of modification of nat- 
ural ecosystems to gain advantage in 
gathering the vegetative food sourc- 
es they required or in aiding the hunt 
for the animals they hunted.*° 


This changed around five million 
years ago, when Homo erectus be- 
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gan to develop stone tools and ru- 
dimentary weapons and learned to 
control and manipulate fire, which 
Steffen, Crutzen et al. describe as 
‘a crucial breakthrough that fun- 
damentally altered our relationship 
with other animals on the planet, 
none of whom could manipulate 
fire’. The control of fire helped 
hominids to hunt and cook meat, 
and the increase in this protein- 
heavy food source seems to have 
triggered a fundamental shift in the 
physiological and mental capabil- 
ities of early humans. Their brain 
size tripled, growing to approximate- 
ly 1300 cm and giving humans the 
largest brain-to-body ratio of any 
animal on Earth.*° The physical re- 
mains of early human species show 
that Homo erectus and Homo nean- 
derthalensis began to use fire on a 
regular basis c. 300,000 years ago, 
and presumably passed this skill on 
to Homo sapiens when the species 
emerged some 200,000 years ago.*° 


The early humans’ ability to control fire and shape tools 
developed slowly over hundreds of thousands of years. 
The oldest known handaxes, for example, can be dated to 
1.7-1.6 millions of years ago, but the shape of those axes 
stayed more or less constant over the next one million 
years. Anthropologist Tim Ingold argues that the early 
human’s ability to develop tools reflects their ability to 
form preexisting mental images of what they wanted to 
create — what we would call concepts, mental representa- 
tions of something that does not yet exist and which 
serves to bring it into being.” Ingold discusses why 
handaxes continued to have roughly the same shape for 
a million of years: if early humans were capable of imag- 
ining a form, why could they not design a different one?”® 
Perhaps the inertia of design was due to the material it- 
self, namely the natural properties of flint, or perhaps 
it had to do with the species’ physiological capabilities, 
skills or anatomy, or perhaps the form should be under- 
stood as the product of instinct, not intention.” Either 
way, it would seem that the flint handaxe represents the 
limits of imagination for these hominoid species. 


But with the arrival of Homo sapiens, the relation be- 
tween matter and form began to develop and expand in 
all sorts of innovative ways. In Sapiens, historian Yuvel 
Harari describes how, between 70,000 and 30,000 years 
ago, humans began to invent a variety of tools, such as 
boats and bows, and gave them different shapes and ex- 
pressions at different times and places, in an on-going di- 
alogue among imagination, matter and form. This expan- 
sion of forms marks the beginning of the human journey 
of planning and making, leading to what I described in 
the introduction as the Anthropocene design machine. 
In the beginning, this machine moved at a slow pace in- 
deed, through a trial-and-error exploration of what re- 
sources were available and how one could work within 
their constraints and possibilities. Slowly but surely, this 
exploration set humanity on a path from which there 
was no going back. 
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One way of describing this development is to focus on 
the outcome of human interventions and design - from 
the earliest stone tools to the modern man-made land- 
scape of artefacts and social systems. But as noted in the 
introduction, the aim of this book is to explore, not the 
physical manifestations of our design activities, but those 
values and worldviews that lie behind every act of design, 
the intentions and processes that precede the coming-in- 
to-being of any designed objects. I would suggest that 
an Anthropocene perspective invites us to explore how 
human worldviews have shaped the history of design be- 
fore, up to and during the explosive rise of human-made 
climate change, so as to better understand humanity’s 
possible futures: given our long history, what are the 
most likely projections of our future behaviour? That is 
the point of departure for this chapter, which will present 
a historical overview of design to establish a new frame- 
work for discussing our potential planetary futures. 


My investigation will not engage primarily with the field of 
design history, but rather with developmental psychology 
and the study of the stages of human consciousness, in- 
cluding the values and worldviews that have been predom- 
inant at different given points in human history. I draw es- 
pecially on the design theorists Daniel Christian Wahl and 
Seaton Baxtor’s application of developmental psychology 
to design studies, as well as the psychologist Clare Graves’s 
theory about the evolution of human consciousness 
and its elaboration by the philosopher Ken Wilber and 
the management theorists Don Beck and Chris Cowan. 
Finally, I bring in perspectives from management thinker 
Frederic Laloux’s engagement with Graves, Wilber, Beck 
and Cowan in his discussions of the historical precondi- 
tions that will shape the organizations of the future. 


Given my particular interest in the intentions and values 
that shape our design, I base my discussion on Wahl and 
Baxtor’s argument that designing for sustainability not 
only requires rethinking our habits, lifestyles and every- 
day practices but also our relation to design. They further 


argue that sustainability is essentially a process of co- 
evolution and co-design, which will necessarily involve a 
number of different communities in order to make flexi- 
ble, adaptable design decisions on the local, regional and 
global scale. As they put it, ‘the transition towards sus- 
tainability is about co-creating a human civilisation that 
flourishes within the ecological limits of the planetary life 
support system’.*° According to Wahl and Baxtor’s defi- 
nition, design can be seen broadly as the expression of 
intentionality through interactions and relationships. At 
the ‘downstream’ end of this process of expression are our 
cultural artefacts, institutions, patterns of production and 
consumption, all of which give a material form to human 
intention. At the ‘upstream’ end of the design process is 
its immaterial dimension: the meta-design of our aware- 
ness, value systems, worldviews and aspirations which 
define the intentions that in turn shape the final design. 
The term meta-design here refers to the concepts and 
onto-epistemological assumptions that we use to define 
ourselves and to make sense of our experiences as we en- 
gage in complex ecological, cultural and social processes.” 
According to Wahl and Baxtor, it is important to becom- 
ing aware of the assumptions that have guided our design 
decisions in the past, so we can achieve a better under- 
standing of what went prior, and so make better decisions 
in the future by pursuing what they call a more holistic 
and inclusive perspective on design and design thinking.*” 


Wahl and Baxtor present a schematic overview of the de- 
velopment of human consciousness, building on Clare 
Graves’s mapping of the various stages of the human 
consciousness. According to Graves’s theory - which 
was based on many years of psychological research into 
human forms of living, doing and decision-making in 
complex social settings - human consciousness has his- 
torically evolved through a series of levels, by a process 
that Graves terms spiral dynamics. The schematic pres- 
entation given by Wahl and Baxtor also draws on Wilber’s 
meta-study, which compared Graves’s levels with studies 
of human development from other fields, such as anthro- 
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pology and neuroscience. Further, the overview builds on 
Beck and Cowan’s work, in which they clarified and devel- 
oped Graves’s insight in a leadership context, and further 
tested the theory of developmental levels through large- 
scale quantitative studies, interviewing thousands of peo- 
ple across countries, cultures, organizations and so on.** 


The figures on page 53-62 describes eight levels of de- 
velopment, which Graves calls biopsychosocial systems, 
assigning a colour to each of them. The levels were re- 
named ‘VMEMES’ by Beck and Cowan, short for ‘val- 
ue memes’. This concept is taken from the psycholo- 
gist Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, who uses the word meme 
(from Greek mimesis, meaning ‘imitation’) to describe 
a unit of information, attitude or way of thinking that 
is replicated through cultural imitation and tradition: 
Csikszentmihalyi defined it as ‘any permanent pattern of 
matter or information produced by an act of human in- 
tentionality’.** In the context of design, Wahl and Baxtor 
argue that vMEMES can be understood as patterns of me- 
ta-design that determine why, what and how we design. 


The first six levels of development are described by Graves 
as sustenance levels, meaning that they are primarily fo- 
cused on desiring, acquiring, possessing and acting in such 
a way as to end a feeling of shortcoming, whether physi- 
cal or spiritual. (Wilber replaces the word sustenance with 
deficiency, but the principle is the same.) By contrast, the 
seventh level (Yellow) represents a fundamental shift in 
worldview, what Graves calls a ‘monumental leap’ in con- 
sciousness, which results in a change from a fear-based 
mode of existence to what she called a being-based mode, 
in which the individual will feel more free in relation to the 
judgment of other people, the social set of norms and so on, 
and more generally experience a greater degree of abun- 
dance and affluence.* The levels before and after this shift 
are described by Beck and Cowan as representing a first- 
and second-tier form of thinking, respectively.*° Further, 
in the 1990s, Beck and Cowan added a further second-tier 
level, above the Yellow level, namely the Turquoise one. 


Through the eight steps that make up the model to- 
day, the schematic layout of spiral dynamics describes 
the emergence and development of human systems of 
thought and social organization, as we pass through 
levels of increasing complexity. Crucially, the previous 
steps do not disappear when new ones emerge - instead, 
older, and newer forms of consciousness coexist at any 
one time. Every upward turn along the spiral ‘marks the 
awakening of a more elaborate version on top of what 
already exists’, as Beck and Cowan put it.” They further 
argue that ‘the same principles of Spiral Dynamics apply 
to a single person, an organization, or an entire society. 
As Spiral Dynamics describes human nature in a univer- 
sal sense rather than through personality types or racial, 
gender and ethnic traits, the model provides a common 
language for grappling with both local and global prob- 
lems. It offers a unifying framework that makes genuine- 
ly holistic thinking and actions possible’.*® According to 
Wahl and Baxtor, the underlying goals and intentions of 
design solutions based on second-tier thinking will be 


the maintenance and improvement of systemic 
health and the facilitation of healthy and coop- 
erative interactions across the whole spiral of 
human worldviews and value systems, as well as 
across all physical and temporal scales of materi- 
al design. [...] A holistic/integral perspective fos- 
ters conscious and responsible design, and meta- 
design thinking aimed at the creation of healthy 
societies in healthy environments. [...] A change 
in worldview, intention, and lifestyle, facilitated 
by dialogue and education, may be a far more ef- 
fective way of problemsolving than the creation 
of more artifacts and technical fixes.°*? 


According to Wahl and Baxtor, by applying spiral dynam- 
ics to transdisciplinary and trans-stakeholder mediation 
and decision-making, we can begin to appreciate chaos, 
and start to think ‘more like a creative designer than a 
reengineer. The process links functions, people, and ideas 
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into new, more natural flows that add precision, flexibili- 
ty, rapid response, humanity, and fun to getting the work 
done’.*° This sentiment is in line with the goal in this book, 
namely to explore how modes of being, including practic- 
es such as presenting and mindfulness, can contribute to 
design and design thinking. My question is in part how 
mindsets and methods from the discipline of design can 
help us find solutions to the complex ecological and social 
problems that revolve around the topic of sustainability, 
and in part how we can collectively explore what it might 
mean to produce and live in more sustainable ways. 


In the table at page 55-62, I build on the schematic lay- 
out given by Wahl and Baxtor (which in turn builds on 
that by Graves, with additions from Wilber and from 
Beck and Cowan), and include also perspectives from 
Laloux. Crucially, I have added a final column to their 
presentation, which focuses on the relation between hu- 
mans and their natural surroundings at each of the eight 
levels of development, to showcase how our understand- 
ing of ourselves in connection with ‘nature’ has changed 
over time. My aim is to show that the new worldview 
that is currently emerging, according to the theories of 
developmental psychology, also evinces a new planetary 
consciousness. This is a step in the development of hu- 
mankind that, in keeping with Graves’s theory of spiral 
dynamics, marks a cyclical return to the earliest stages 
of human development, in which there was also a strong 
feeling of connection with the natural environment: 
now, however, that same connection plays out on a high- 
er level of consciousness. 


One may object to the theories of developmental psychol- 
ogy that they are too narrowly focused on the Western 
world and that they are too tendentious in their projec- 
tions of a presumed ‘higher’ level of consciousness - and 
not least in their assumption that this level will lead to 
a better and, in the context of the climate agenda, more 
sustainable future for humankind. But whether the fu- 
ture will indeed be brighter and better for humanity and 


the planet does depend on how we use this presumed new 
consciousness. Will we really be able to take responsibil- 
ity and fully rise above our own needs, or will we merely 
go for another ride around the spiral, pursuing new forms 
of inopportune interventions? Another aspect that may 
influence our projected new turn along the spiral of con- 
sciousness is the ever-increasing speed of technological 
development, particularly the remarkable progress in 
the field of artificial intelligence. In a very near future, we 
will presumably develop computer systems and networks 
whose capacity for thought far outpaces the human brain, 
a prospect that carries both utopian and dystopic possibil- 
ities. Such a future would be shaped not only by humani- 
ty’s view of artificial intelligence but also by the artificial 
intelligence’s view of humanity. What perspectives will 
that lead to? Who can be said to possess consciousness in 
such a scenario, who will be setting the direction for hu- 
man life on earth, and who will direct the design machine? 


Given the critical condition of the earth, AI also consti- 
tutes another kind of threat, as it may enable and even ac- 
celerate our on-going destruction of the natural world. In 
a planetary perspective, artificial intelligence may be dan- 
gerous because it may lack the empathy and conscience 
that humans have developed over thousands of years. In 
the most dystopic scenario, a design machine controlled 
by AI could set us back to a time before we became con- 
scious of ourselves and able to shift perspective, by see- 
ing the world through the eyes of others. But in a more 
optimistic scenario, AI may help us understand the com- 
plexity of the human-made word, and steer the planet as 
a whole in a wiser direction, e.g. by allowing us to predict 
the long-term consequences of our actions and thereby 
invite us to make more sustainable decisions. It is up to 
us to decide how we use the technology we have ourselves 
developed, and how we employ the historical knowledge 
of what our actions have led to so far: do we or do we not 
set asustainable course for the future of humanity? 
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In Spiral Dynamics, Don Beck and step is colour-coded and divided in 


Christopher Cowan popularize Clare tiers. Tier 1 is a level of Subsistence 


Grave’s theories about the develop- and Tier 2 is a level of Being.” 


ment of human consciousness. Every 


Subsistence 
Level 1 
First Tier 


C.100,000- 
50,000 BCE 
Features Mode of thought Occurrence and 
influence 
Humanity lives in small Automatic thinking Approximately 0.1 per 
bands organized by cent of people and O 
kinship. The process is per cent of power. 
survivalist. 
Foraging is the basis of Today, there are only a 
subsistence. Extremely high levels of few remnant tribes with 
violence and murder. this form of life. 


Organization: The 
social structures are 
loose bands, with no 
hierarchy. 


Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
Keep the fire burning. 


Relation to the 
environment 


Entangled with nature. 


The experience of the 
self (ego) not yet fully 
developed; one does 
not see oneself as fully 
distinct from the envi- 
ronment. 


The developmental 
psychologist Jean Pia- 
get compares this level 
with the baby who does 
not yet see itself as dis- 
tinct from its mother. 


Features 


Humans begin to gather 
in larger groups, of up to 
a few hundred. 


Hunter-gatherer soci- 
eties, also known as 
‘magical societies’. 


Organization: The social 
structures are tribal. 


Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
Between approximately 
70,000 and 30,000, 
humans develop boats, 
bows and arrows, and 
other tools that make it 
easier to hunt and gath- 
er. Incipient domestica- 
tion of animals: hunting 
and guard dogs. 


Subsistence 
Level 2 


First Tier 
C.15,000 BCE 


Mode of thought 


Magical-animistic 
thinking 


The process is circular. 


Relations between 
cause and effect are 
poorly understood; the 
universe is full of spirits 
and magic. 


Occurrence 
and influence 


10 per cent of people 
and 1 per cent of power. 
Few societies and 
tribes with this form of 
thought remain. 
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Relation to the 
environment 


Fear and respect. 


The relation to nature 
is based on equal parts 
fear (of wild animals, 
storms, and the like) 
and respect (for the 
immaterial forces that 
are thought to inhere in 
nature). 


Animistic system of be- 
lief. One has to contend 
with various kinds of 
powers and beings; e.g. 
in mountains, rivers, and 
stars. Objects and ritual 
artefacts can affect cer- 
tain outcomes, in e.g. 
hunting and reproduc- 
tion. 


In developmental psy- 
chology, this period is 
compared with children 
of approximately 24 
months, where the 
child experiences both 
sensorimotor and emo- 
tional differentiation. 
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Features 


The first chiefdoms and 
proto-empires emerge. 


Transition from hunter- 
gatherer societies to 
agrarian societies. 


Organization: The 
structures are empires. 
Division of labour and 
differentiation between 
social roles. Slavery 
appears. 


Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
Early forms of settle- 
ment, first cities. Devel- 
opment of new tools to 
acquire foodstuffs. 


Subsistence 
Level 3 


First Tier 
C.10,000 BCE 


Mode of thought 


Egocentric thinking 
The process is exploit- 
ative. 


The emotional spec- 
trum is crude, needs 
are expressed through 
violence and the sub- 
mission of others. 


Thinking is shaped by 
polar opposites such as 
strong/weak, my way/ 
your way 


Simple causal relation- 
ships such as rewards 
and punishments are 
established. 


Occurrence 
and influence 


20 per cent of people 
and 5 per cent power. 


Today, this paradigm 
still operates in some 
spheres, such as com- 
bat zones, civil wars, 
failed states, prisons, 
violent neighbourhoods, 
wolf packs, mafias.*? 


Relation to the 
environment 


Threats and opportu- 
nities. 


Humans see them- 
selves as distinct from 
their natural surround- 
ings. This division is ex- 
perienced as terrifying: 
the natural world is a 
dangerous place, and 
one must be strong in 
response. The earliest 
cities are encircled by 
walls (marking territorial 
power). The currency of 
the world is power. 


According to Piaget this 
reactive pattern is seen 
in underprivileged areas 
and in people who did 
not receive sufficient 
nurture as children. 


Features 


Fully agrarian socie- 
ties. Humans go from 
procuring to producing 
food. Surplus of food is 
stored, and the storage 
of resources forms the 
precondition for the 
establishment of states 
relying on taxation. 
Centralized organi- 
zations emerge, con- 
trolling and protecting 
their territory.** Property 
rights, state structures 
and organized religions 
appear. 


Organization: Obe- 
dience to authority. 
Absolute belief in one 
right way. Submission 
to power (including 
formalized hierarchies) 
in exchange for pro- 
tection. 


Resource extraction 
and energy produc- 
tion: Food is acquired 
through new technol- 
ogies and artefacts, 
from irrigation systems 
to modes of transport. 
The travel-light life of 
the hunter-gatherers is 
replaced by a constant 
accumulation of pos- 
sessions, a hoarding 
that we have never 
since ceased. 


Subsistence 
Level 4 


First Tier 
C.4000 BCE 


Mode of thought 


Absolutist thinking 


The structures are 
pyramidal, the process 
is authoritarian. 


Thinking shaped by ‘us 
v. them’. 


Reality is perceived 
through proto- 
Newtonian eyes: 
relations of cause and 
effect are understood. 
Linear time (past, pres- 
ent, future) is estab- 
lished as a precondition 
for agrarian societies: 
the cultivation of plants 
requires long-term 
planning (sowing today 
yields food next year) .’* 


Occurrence 
and influence 


Approximately 40 per 
cent of people and 30 
per cent of power. 


This paradigm still 
exists in societies that 
are defined by caste 
systems and a strong 
division between social 
classes, as well as 
certain bureaucracies 
and organizations with 
strictly defined roles 
and hierarchies, such 
as the military and the 
Catholic church. 


The earliest larger 
corporations under the 
industrial paradigm 
also used this mode 

of thought.“ Business 
practices like Taylorism 
and Scientific Manage- 
ment were based on the 
premise that workers 
had to be controlled 
with clearly defined 
goals and an autocratic 
leader. 


The social pyramid, 
perfected in the Roman 
army, became the norm 
and is still the world’s 
most widespread form 
of organization.*© 
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Relation to the 
environment 


Protection and reward. 
The relation to nature 
is based in part on pro- 
tection (from animals 
and weather), and in 
part of exploitation of 
resources, to establish 
one’s independence. 


PowerGods (polytheis- 
tic) are not thought to 
inhere in nature, but in 
a world separate from 
that of humans (e.g. 
Valhalla, Olympus, etc.) 


Nature is not thought to 
‘answer back’ to human 
exploitation, e.g. in the 
form of failed crops: the 
gods act through nature. 
In case of failure, the 
balance must be righted 
in one’s relation to the 
gods, not nature. 


Piaget compares this 
stage with children 

of six to seven years, 
who have received 
parental nurture and 
can performs shifts of 
perspective (see the 
world through the eyes 
of others). Focus on 
social recognition and 
assimilation: what do 
others think of me? 
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Features 


The orange paradigm 
emerges during the Re- 
naissance’s break with 
the central authority of 
Christianity and other 
structures; and be- 
comes dominant during 
the Age of Enlighten- 
ment and the Industrial 
Revolution. After the 
Second World War, this 
paradigm occupies a 
still larger part of the 
Western world. 


Organization: Transition 
from seeing organiza- 
tions as machines to 
focusing on innovation, 
empowerment and 
meritocratic delegation 
of authority. 


Resource extraction 
and energy produc- 
tion: Steam power, the 
combustion engine and 
electricity lay the tech- 
nological groundwork 
for the optimization 

and rationalization of 
production. The produc- 
tion of food and goods 
increases exponentially, 
and the security of sup- 
ply is guaranteed. 


The Great Acceleration 
(as decribed on page 
66-67) begins. 


Subsistence 
Level 5 


First tier 
C.1500 


Occurrence 
and influence 


Mode of thought 


Diversified thinking Approximately 30 per 
cent of people and 50 
The structures are per cent of power. 
delegative; the process 
is strategic. This paradigm is still 
the most dominant 
worldview among most 
leaders in business and 


politics.” 


Scientific achievement: 
The self escapes from 
the herd mentality 

of the Blue level, and 
seeks truth and mean- 
ing in individualistic 
terms. 


Possibility-thinking, fo- 
cused on making things 
better for one self and 
one’s surroundings. 
What-if thinking pre- 
dominates, supplanting 
hard-and-fast rules. 


Relation to the 
environment 


Command and conquer. 


The relation to the 
natural environment is 
focused on control and 
subjugation by means 
of an ever-expanding 
instrumentalization and 
rationalization. 


The Enlightenment 
philosopher Francis 
Bacon’s dictum from 
1620, that nature should 
become ‘the slave of 
mankind’, establishes 
a dichotomy between 
humans and nature, 
further strengthened 
by the philosophy of 
Descartes: ‘Nature’ is 
defined as an Other in 
relation to mankind. 


Within developmental 
psychology, this per- 
spective corresponds 
to older children’s 
ability to master com- 
plex tasks through a 
trial-and-error process. 
It calls for an ability to 
think independently 
and to question existing 
dogmas. 


Features 


The green paradigm 
takes a critical view of 
the consequences of 
industrialization, includ- 
ing its focus on per- 
formance, materialism, 
social inequality and 
loss of community and 
coherence. It begins 
with the critique of mo- 
dernity in the second 
half of the nineteenth 
century and becomes 
more widespread with 
the environmentalism 
and anti-materialism of 
the 1970s. Today, it is 
found e.g. in innovation- 
and knowledge-based 
businesses with flat 
hierarchies and a large 
degree of motivation- 
driven self- 
management.” 


Organization: Commu- 
nitarian, network-based, 
pluralistic. Uneasy 
relation to power and 
hierarchy. 


Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
through outsourcing 
and global cooperation, 
the production wheel 
turns night and day. 


Subsistence 
Level 6 


First Tier 
C.1850 


Mode of thought 


Relativistic thinking. 


The structures are 
egalitarian; the process 
is consensual. 


HumanBond: The 
well-being of people 
and the establishment 
of consensus are 
prioritized highly. 


Occurrence 
and influence 


Approximately 10 per 
cent of people and 15 
per cent of power. 


This paradigm is 
represented by e.g. 
cooperative societies, 
indie-cultures and 
countercultures. Today 
it is also practiced 

by corporations that 
are led according to 
value- and culture- 
based principles and 
stakeholder-models. 
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Relation to the 
environment 


Destruction and 
disrespect. 


Though it strives 

for consensus, this 
paradigm is still fully 
focused on human 
needs. There is a 
growing awareness 
that our behaviour 
has destructive 
consequences for 
the environment, but 
overproduction and 
complacency are still 
allowed to continue, 
at rates that are 
irresponsible from a 
planetary perspective. 


Within developmental 
psychology, this 
perspective 
corresponds to 
teenagers, who set 
their own needs first 
while being critical 

of authorities — in 
some cases leading to 
narcissism. 
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Features 


There are substantial 
similarities between 
the second-tier yellow 
and the first-tier beige 
system of values, 
though they are placed 
on different tiers of 
consciousness. Both 
systems are focused on 
survival, but whereas 
the beige level is con- 
cerned with individual 
survival, the yellow is 
focused on the survival 
of the planetary eco- 
system. 


Organization: Integra- 
tive social structures, 
marked by flexibility and 
spontaneity. Life is a 
kaleidoscope of natural 
hierarchies (holarchies), 
systems and forms. 
Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
Focus on renewable en- 
ergy and regenerative 
principles for produc- 
tion and consumption. 


Mode of thought 


Systemic thinking. 


The structures are 
interactive; the process 
is integrative. 


Flexible adaptation 

to change through 

an interconnected, 
big-picture view of the 
world. 


The inclusion of 
minorities and women: 
everyone must be given 
equal rights. 


Occurrence 
and influence 


Approximately 1 per 
cent of people and 5 
per cent of power. 


New models of 
management are 

being developed. The 
challenge is how to set 
a course with little or no 
formal leadership? How 
to secure responsibility 
and distribution of work 
in a consensus-based 
culture? Continued reli- 
ance on the structures 
and goals of the Orange 
and Green paradigm. 


Relation to the 
environment 


Ecological sensitivity. 


Frustration about the 
state of the world, 
eco-depression, 
attempts at activism. 
Radical break with 
dualistic thinking 
(humans vs. nature) by 
recognizing that we are 
a part of nature. 


Within developmental 
psychology, this per- 
spective corresponds to 
young adults, who begin 
to take responsibility 
and look beyond their 
own needs (and the 
needs of their imme- 
diate social circle), so 
as to respect and care 
for the larger system of 
which they are part. 


Features 


In the 1990s, Wilber, 
Beck and Cowan argued 
that just as the yellow 
level corresponds to 
the beige, so does the 
emerging turquoise 
level correspond to the 
earlier purple level. This 
new level is character- 
ized by an attention to 
whole-earth dynam- 
ics and macro-level 
actions. The worldview 
is holistic. 


Organization: Where 
the Orange level sees 
organizations as ma- 
chines, the turquoise 
level frames the growth 
of organizations and 
societies as living 
systems. 


Resource extraction 
and energy production: 
As in the Yellow level, 
the goal is that humans 
should live in harmony 
with nature, through a 
regenerative form of 
production. Whether 
we achieve this goal 
depends on whether we 
can harness the new 
technologies smartly, 
so that they benefit not 
just humans, but the 
planetary whole. 


Being Level 2 


Second Tier 
C.2000 


Mode of thought 


Holistic thinking. 


The structures are glob- 
al; the process is fluid 
and ecological. 


Combine emotion and 
knowledge; multiple 
levels are interwoven 
into one conscious 
system. 


Focus on ‘taming the 
ego’, through a recog- 
nition that the fears, 
ambitions and desires 
of the ego determine 
the shape of our lives. 
To observe the ego at 
a distance allows for a 
feeling of connection 
with (and so trust in) 
others. 


Occurrence 
and influence 


Approximately 0.1 per 
cent of people and 1 per 
cent of power. 

This form of manage- 
ment corresponds to 
what Laloux terms ‘TEAL 
management’ (named 
after the greenish-blue 
colour of this level). 
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Relation to the 
environment 


Evolutionary worldview. 


A longing for the 
experience of holistic 
connection with others 
and one’s natural 
surroundings, as well as 
an interest in alternative 
forms of thought, such 
as new and ontologies 
of the Anthropocene 

of wisdom traditions, 
including neo-aimism 
and indigenous thinking. 
The previous stages of 
development allow us to 
practice forms of being 
without the fear and 
violence that charac- 
terized the magical 

and animistic thought 
of hunter-gatherer 
societies. 
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A new paradigm for design 
and design thinking 


If we look at the history of humanity through the lens of 
developmental psychology, we can, froma purely human- 
centred perspective, see it as a story of enormous em- 
powerment. Equipped with the worldviews and values 
- the meta-design - that have shaped our development 
since we first began to cultivate the earth and design ‘on’ 
nature, up to the hyperconsumerism of modern socie- 
ties, we have experienced remarkable growth and wealth 
in many parts of the globe. But if one looks at this same 
development from a planet-centred perspective, one 
could argue that the empowerment of humanity is in fact 
a kind of arrested development, in which we have failed 
to understand the consequences of our new powers: the 
current ecological condition points to a fundamental 
flaw in the values that have so far shaped our design and 
creativity. Ever since we moved out of nature and into 
our own designed surroundings in the Blue level, human 
behaviour has become an ever more grandiose rampage 
through our natural surroundings, steered by a kind of 
species-wide narcissism. In the terms of developmental 
psychology, one can claim that our current situation, in 
which we know so much about the destructive conse- 
quences of our action but refuse to change course, is a 
mark of profound self-obsession. The Green level, which 
generally strives for harmony and consensus, has there- 
fore been given the label ‘Destruction and disrespect’ in 
the table at page 55-62 (column four) when it comes to 
its relation to the natural surroundings. The behaviour 
of this level can be compared with that of a teenager, who 
is critical of authorities and eager to establish an alterna- 
tive way of life, but still sets their own needs first, some- 
times in narcissistic ways. In the face of the climate cri- 
sis, it may be high time to grow up and take responsibility 
for the planet and the life it has given us, our forebears, 
and those who will come after us, as well as for the myri- 
ad other life forms with whom we share the Earth. As the 


influential environmental activist and design thinker 
David Orr has put it, 


in one way or another all of the important ques- 
tions of our age have to do with how we get on 
with the Great Work, transforming human activ- 
ity on the earth from destruction to participation 
and human attitudes toward nature from a kind 
of autism to a competent reverence.” 


Orr also argues that it would be foolish to think that the 
destructive processes which have taken several cen- 
turies to build up can be undone quickly or entirely. 
But it would be equally foolish to conclude that we are 
therefore doomed and should give up hope. According 
to Graves’s theory, the process of moving from one lev- 
el of development to the next is usually not gradual, but 
takes place in quantum leaps. However, these leaps oc- 
cur infrequently, and it sometimes takes millennia for a 
new worldview to arise. But those who live through these 
periods of transition may regard it as a painful experi- 
ence. On the individual level, most of us know that the 
transition between life-stages can be difficult - as with 
the child becoming a teenager or the teenager becoming 
an adult. During these periods of change, many will feel 
that the things they once found important, fun or mean- 
ingful now seem futile. This may lead to a sense of emp- 
tiness, and perhaps an alienation from oneself and one’s 
surroundings. Something similar may currently be hap- 
pening on the collective level, magnified to global dimen- 
sions, and rippling through our shared consciousness, 
as evidenced for example by the drastic increase in de- 
pressions worldwide. According to WHO, more than 264 
million people now suffer from depression. This is an 
increase of 49.86 per cent since 1990.°° Even those who 
have not been diagnosed with depression often experi- 
ence a sense of emptiness, perhaps a longing for a differ- 
ent way of life - without necessarily knowing what that 
other life would be like. Perhaps this is also the result 
of the cynicism and irony that has become particularly 
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common in the postmodern mindset of the Green level: 
we've seen it all before, we know it all already, so we may 
as well make fun of it, sneer at it, irreverently repurpose 
it in new ways, or descend into boredom or paralysis. 


Compared to the other species and life forms around 
us, one could argue that we humans are privileged. The 
higher levels of consciousness we have achieved enable 
us to reflect on ourselves, and to make ambitious plans 
for the future and follow them through: a jellyfish or a 
deer cannot write books or design bridges. But it seems 
that we are using this privilege only to protect our own 
position as a self-centred species and, through irony and 
cynicism, to burst any bubble of meaning and value in 
the world. Should we not instead take the power we know 
ourselves to possess and see it as a kind of obligation? We 
do not need any more knowledge about the consequenc- 
es of our actions - what we need is the new mindset that 
this knowledge ought to produce. 


In an optimistic light, one may see the Paris Agreement 
and the Sustainable Development Goals of the United 
Nations as political examples of the new kind of con- 
sciousness, the ‘tier-two consciousness’ - though accord- 
ing to Wilber’s calculation, it is still only approximately 
0.1 per cent of people and 1 per cent of power that are 
characterized by this form of consciousness. By his ac- 
count, most of the world’s leaders still inhabit the blue or 
orange level, in which one prioritizes the centralisation 
of power and varying degrees of ‘us v. them’-thinking. 
These mindsets are reflected in the widespread emphasis 
on competition between businesses, organizations and 
nations. This is not to say that competition is inherently 
bad - it may stimulate people and societies to new forms 
of action — but it does stand in the way of a shared un- 
derstanding of our common challenges and possibilities. 
From a planetary perspective at least, it does seem high- 
ly counterproductive that we have become so unable to 
cooperate, when any global awareness would show that 
we are all in the same boat: it does not matter whose end 


of the boat has the hole in it; we must work together to 
repair it. Leaders like Trump, Putin or Bolsanaro can be 
taken as examples of what Graves calls the Red level, in 
which one enforces power over others and over nature to 
establish one’s independence through exploitation. If the 
election results in three of the world’s largest nations - 
USA, Brazil, and Russia - are anything to go by, many of 
us still prefer this form of autocratic leadership, especial- 
ly in moments of crisis. But according to research in de- 
velopmental psychology, this tendency reflects a ‘lower 
stage of consciousness’: in caricatured terms, it bespeaks 
a worldview in which the strongest ape is the one who 
can kill the most competitors and copulate with the most 
females - and that ape will then be allowed to withdraw 
from the Paris Agreement and burn down the rainforest. 


The pyramidal social structure connected with this par- 
adigm, which has been influential ever since the rise of 
the first civilization, and which continues to be the sin- 
gle most widespread form of social organization, has 
shaped and legitimized an uneven distribution of re- 
sources, money and welfare: from the pharaonic king- 
doms of ancient Egypt through Medieval feudalism to 
the grotesque, even laughable distribution of wealth that 
we see in the modern world. Today, just eight men own 
the same wealth as half of the world’s population.” This 
pyramid of inequality has only become steeper during 
the COVID-19 crisis. According to a study published by 
Oxfam in January 2021, the 1000 richest people on the 
planet regained the money they had lost during the dis- 
ruption of the COVID-19 pandemic in just nine months: 
meanwhile, the world’s poorest may not recover from 
its economic impact for decades.** When the zeitgeist 
turns once more, the things that are going on today will 
inevitably seem farcical, especially as the world’s richest 
continue to deepen the inequality crisis by dodging tax- 
es, opposing the raising of wages, crushing unions and 
impeding the implementation of redistributive policies. 

How would the new tier of global consciousness that 
Graves and his successors see as emerging affect this 
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state of affairs? As mentioned earlier, each new lev- 
el does not supplant but exist alongside the previous 
levels, and as Laloux points out, there have never been 
as many levels existing in parallel as there are now. 
Accordingly, the newly emerging global consciousness 
exists in many forms, as shown especially by the many 
different strategies that are currently being used to deal 
with our Anthropocene impact on the world. At one end 
of the spectrum is what we might call exit strategies. In 
their most radical form, for example in the plans by Elon 
Musk, Bjarke Ingels and others, this would entail leaving 
the planet to colonize a new one, creating the ultimate 
gated community: Mars for the ultra-rich. More earth- 
bound but equally protective versions of the exit strate- 
gies include the continued harvesting and extraction of 
natural resources from the Earth, according to the logic 
of ‘getting as much out of it while we still can’. In their 
most extreme form, these strategies are represented by 
the destruction of the rainforest in Brazil, which aims 
to establish as many plantations as possible while the 
global price of food is still high. In both forms, these exit 
strategies evince the ‘command and conquer’ logic of the 
Orange level, just transposed to the global perspective 
that is characteristic of second-tier consciousness: here 
Earth and even other planets are seen as something that 
can be owned, consumed exploited for the benefit of hu- 
manity and then discarded - with the rewards going to 
the most privileged groups, of course, according to the 
logic of the pyramidal structure. 


At the other end of the spectrum are those strategies that 
belong to the Yellow and Turquoise level of conscious- 
ness, and which entail progressive commitments to sus- 
tainability, as indicated for example by the many theories 
and strategies of sustainable transformation that have 
been proposed over the last decades. Given their emerg- 
ing nature, we can still only see the bare outlines of this 
new worldview. At the global level, we have achieved only 
the smallest consensus about what we should and should 
not do in the future. The challenge now is to establish a 


global agreement about what kind of worldview should 
form the basis for new visions about humanity’s future 
on Earth. We all have a hand in shaping this consensus, 
through the ways in which we see ourselves in relation to 
the rest of the world, and through the physical manifes- 
tations of our values. We may be witnessing a plethora of 
parallel worldviews, but from these there will hopefully 
emerge a greater degree of global agreement about the 
form of life that humans should strive for. 


The Great Acceleration 


When we set foot on the Moon in 1968, humanity for the 
first time became able to see the Earth from the outside. 
Four years later, in 1971, the report Limits to Growth - de- 
scribed more fully in chapter 5 - appeared, showing that 
the exponential growth of capitalist production was un- 
sustainable: there are too many of us, our consumerism is 
too great, soifwe are to protect our planet, we have to bring 
down our consumption. Since then, countless studies and 
calculations have given us a more precise understanding 
of what researchers now call ‘The Great Acceleration.” 
This process is presented on the next pages in the form 
of 24 diagrams, which illustrate the exponential growth 
that has taken place on a range of decisive parameters, 
both within socio-economics and earth systems. Among 
the socio-economical parameters (shown on the left), 
we find the rise in global population, BNP, consumption 
of fertilizer, large dams and production of paper. Among 
the earth-systems parameters (shown on the right) are 
the emissions of carbon dioxide and methane, the acidity 
of the oceans, the area of domesticated land and the loss 
of tropical rainforest. The dramatically increasing effects 
of human activity on the functional systems of the plan- 
et are reflected in the sharp rise of these trendlines from 
1945 onwards, that is, when the Orange level became 
most dominant. Tellingly, the graphs on the left and the 
right side resemble one another, showing with unmis- 
takable clarity that social developments, including the 
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biopsychological factors, have large-scale effects on the 
environment: the empowerment of humanity has come 
at the cost of the world’s resources. 


In the period covered by the graph, we have gained a 
still greater knowledge about the world and its possibil- 
ities. During the Age of Industrialization, this increase 
of knowledge was a cause for optimism, as it fed into the 
‘command and conquer’ mentality of the Orange level’s 
relation to the natural surroundings. There were no lim- 
its to human power. In a planetary perspective, we may 
ask ourselves where humanity is headed at such fright- 
ening speeds? The question is not only how fast we can 
race down this road, but whether we are going in the 
right direction, or whether we know where we are head- 
ed, and whether we even care.” 


The 24 graphs on the next pages are 
divided into two kinds of graph: The 
Earth system graphs show aspects 

of the health of planet: emissions of 
carbon dioxide, surface temperature, 
ocean acidification, tropical forest 
loss, etc. The graphs for socio-eco- 
nomic trends are indicators of human 
economic activity: global population, 
GDP, energy use, fertilizer consump- 
tion, water use, telecommunications, 
etcs. What most of the socio-eco- 
nomic graphs have in common is that 


they start to accelerate around the 
year 1950. The health indicators for 
planet Earth also show pronounced 
growth from 1950 onwards, although 
many were rising steadily even before 
that year, e.g., tropical forest loss and 
carbon dioxide emissions. Taken as a 
whole, the 24 graphs indicate that the 
‘Great Acceleration’ started in 1950. 
Consequently, that year seems to bea 
plausible candidate for the beginning 
of the Anthropocene period. 
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BNP PER CAPITA, 1 TO 2016 


BNP per capita adjusted for price changes over time 
(inflation) and price differences between countries 
- it is measured in international-$ in 2011 prices. 
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The graph shows the BNP per capita 
of select countries from year 0 to 
2016, revealing a dramatic rise in 
what we each produce after the 
Industrial Revolution.” From the 
1950s onwards, the world has seen an 
extreme explosion in global popula- 
tion, while the standard of living has 
been growing steadily and with it the 
production power that can be invest- 
ed in business and in ever-increasing 
economic growth. Seen from the 
lens of developmental psychology, 

it is in the Orange and Green levels, 
with their human-centric focus on 


independence and development, that 
we see the largest and most dramatic 
interventions in the natural envi- 
ronment. But in that same process, 
we have become still more distant 
from the natural world that forms 
the precondition for our life on the 
planet. From the planetary perspec- 
tive that characterizes the Yellow and 
Turquoise levels, we should be ready 
as humans to understand and take re- 
sponsibility for the state of the globe, 
changing the course of our mindless 
production. 
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Stages of development. As shown by we see so many cultural clashes with 
this graph, inspired by LaLoux, there painful and deep divides. This trend 
has never in human history been as is strengthened by the still more dif- 
many developmental paradigms op- ferentiated media landscape, and not 
erating in parallel as there are today. least by social media, which allows 
This may be one reason why it is so for the emergence of echo chambers, 
difficult for us to find a shared sense making any global conversation 

of direction and purpose, and why impossible.” 


Where are we now? 


We have reviewed the history of humanity from the per- 
spective of evolutionary and developmental psycholo- 
gy, showing that every new level of development is born 
out of a change in values and worldview. We now find 
ourselves at the point where a new level of conscious- 
ness seems to be emerging, a level that includes a shift 
from a homocentric mindset to solidarity on a planetary 
scale. In this level, the sustainability of all ecosystems 
will come to be seen as the necessary condition for the 
well-being of humanity. 


The road so far: Milestones 


Traditional hunter-gatherer societies 

Human beings live in small groups based on kinship. 
They are nomadic and move with the changing of the 
seasons. The worldview is animistic and is based on con- 
nectedness to nature. The use of resources and energy is 
limited to the mastery of fire and primitive tools (beige 
subsistence level). 


Agrarian societies 

Humanity ‘moves out of nature’ and begins to design 
nature through domestication and cultivation. The con- 
cept of hierarchies, organization, property, ‘us-them’ 
and ‘yours-mine’ are introduced. This is the age between 
the end of the hunter-gatherer societies and the first 
proto-empires (purple and red subsistence levels). 


Industrial society 

The human use of energyand resources accelerates. Early 
mass media, such as the telegraph and television, tie the 
world closer together. The instrumental and rational 
approach is built on control and subjugation. ‘Nature’ is 
defined as humankind’s Other. The Great Acceleration 
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picks up speed, leading from the Renaissance and the 
Age of Enlightenment to the emergence of highly indus- 
trialized societies. 


Information society 

Resources are exploited in hyper-drive, leading to an 
overproduction of everything from chicken nuggets to 
satellites. Everything is digital; AI and big data change 
the way we live and connect. Ideologies erode into a ca- 
cophony of voices; there are no shared narratives, except 
perhaps for the ideals of global growth and innovation 
(green subsistence level). 


The road ahead 


We are facing dilemmas about how to use the knowledge 
that science and technology have given us. What will we 
do with the knowledge we have about the critical state of 
the planet? 


The worldview and values of the yellow and teal levels 
in the spiral-dynamics-model offer a new mindset based 
on planetary consciousness. It is a mindset where com- 
petition, conflict and separation must give way for ‘the 
bigger picture’, allowing us to set a new course for our 
existence on Earth. 


Regardless of what level of consciousness we find our- 
selves at, it is evident that we currently stand at a cross- 
road. We can continue along the trajectory that has been 
laid out by the historical development so far, or we can 
use the current crisis to take a step back and ask our- 
selves if we are imagining - and thus designing and cre- 
ating - from the right place? With this question and the 
historical background in mind, I will now turn to the fu- 
ture, and look at how we can work with the challenges 
that are facing us. 


We are becoming aware that man, 
whether for good or bad, has stepped 
outside nature. He is bound to it, but 
he builds a second world over it, that of 
his own constructions. Our world is no 
longer nature embedded in the cosmos. 
In a pubertal rush of self-decision, we 
have detached ourselves from alliance 
with universals and follow our own 
ends. These turn out to be as daredevil 
as they are fatal and we would have to 
accept it if, because of our constructive 
autonomy, mankind was to cease to exist 
in the next century. 

— Otl Aicher*’” 
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Chapter 2. 
Wickeq 
Problems. 
How Can 
We Handle > 
the Trouble? 


The influential design theorist Ezio 
Manzini once argued that design 
can lead to both innovation and 
destruction. For Manzini, design 
should be seen asa key profession in 
our responses to the climate crisis, 
since the crisis can be understood 
as the most absolute and terrify- 
ing expression of human design, to 
the point which its scale and scope 
can be difficult to comprehend.°*? As 
a discipline that is aimed at devel- 
oping that which does not yet exist, 
all practices of design must there- 
fore be oriented towards the crea- 
tion of a sustainable society both 
on the micro and the macro-levels. 
Following in the line of that my claim 
is that all future design forms should 
therefore not only be assessed by 
whether they satisfy human needs, 
the world for-us approach. Moving 
forward, the most important quality 
of designing must be whether we 
can succeed in developing other 
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notions of relationality, by pursuing 
a planet-centred perspective in our 
creations. That is, a non-localized 
approach where all kinds of consid- 
erations are brought to bear on the 
design process, from our local en- 
vironment to the world system that 
surrounds us. 


For everyone working with design, such a planet-centred 
perspective would allow for a new and important redis- 
covery of materiality itself: the matter that the planet is 
made of. In philosophy, we are currently witnessing the 
resurgence of forms of thinking such as new material- 
ism, speculative realism, neovitalism and panpsychism. 
Each in its different ways seeks to understand how ob- 
jects, materials, people, systems and nature are mutu- 
ally connected in networks of presence and sensation. 
Despite their different approaches, these forms of think- 
ing are alike in that they open new discussions about the 
relation between humans and non-humans, people and 
nature, and most fundamentally, living and inorganic 
matter. These debates have largely centred on revisiting 
received ideas about what can and cannot be considered 
alive, and what does and does not have a right to life.°” 
Other central topics include a re-examination of what 
constitutes rationality and irrationality, how these two 
spheres might relate to each other, and how they are me- 
diated in language and other forms of communication. 


What has emerged from these discussions is a still more 
widespread focus on relationality, which implies a view 
of the world as made up of countless and diverse but al- 
ways interconnected elements. In turn, however, this 
notion has come under critical fire since the current 
focus on relationality may actually reinforce an under- 
lying assumption of fundamental disconnection at the 
ontological level (as relations can only be said to connect 
otherwise separable entities) and so in fact hinder our 
acceptance of the world’s total interconnectedness. 


To put this another way, design theorist Tony Fry has ar- 
gued that the problems we face today cannot be solved 
from within the epistemological and cultural framework 
that produced them. We, therefore, need new forms of 
understanding that can challenge fixed ideas about what 
constitutes materiality, or rather, what forms of material 
have value, not least in design processes. Just as societies 
have historically changed their ideological framework 
when they have had to change their living conditions, so 
too are we compelled to understand ourselves and our 
relation to the world in a new light. This reframing will 
necessarily entail a fundamental break with the dualism 
that has characterized scientific thought since Descartes, 
privileging human consciousness above all else. This du- 
alism has focused our reflections on our own being in 
the world and has led to external objects being viewed as 
philosophical suspects, since they could in principle be 
illusory (as Descartes famously claimed, the man outside 
my window may merely be a wax figure). One could argue 
that this notion conveniently gave humans carte blanche 
to reshape the world as they saw fit, ruling it autocrati- 
cally. However, the conditions of the Anthropocene age 
mean that human interventions in the world result in a 
feedback loop of unprecedented scope. Humanity’s rela- 
tion to its surrounding environment is both more com- 
plicated and more entangled than what Descartes envi- 
sioned. This is what we learn from our current first-hand 
experiences with the unplanned and unwanted conse- 
quences of our meddling in the global ecosystem. When 
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we interact with the world even on an everyday basis, we 
are now forced to reflect on the world’s self-determined 
forms of being. The Anthropocene age, therefore, ne- 
cessitates a rethinking of what our reality is and how we 
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should engage with what we do not understand. 


The material turn marks a shift in 


how we conceive of materiality, and 
it has sparked new strands of thought 
such as new materialism, speculative 
realism, and neovitalism. Broadly 
speaking, the material world was 
once seen as a passive, manipulable, 
and meaning-neutral background on 
which humans could project their 
socio-linguistic film, but the material 
turn encourages us to engage with 
the independent agency of material 
objects and the conditions that they 
impose on us. In other words, it is 
not only imagination, language, and 
our mental constructions that are 
capable of creativity and meaning- 
making: so is materiality itself. Here 


to the left picture of Liuzhou Forest 
City in the mountainous region of 
Guangxi in China, known as ‘the 
world’s first vertical forest’. Designed 
by Stefano Boeri Architetti, the city 
will accommodate up to 30,000 peo- 
ple ina structure that is covered by 
plants and trees from top to bottom.” 
To the right is a picture of New York 
Upper West side in a bird’s perspec- 
tive. Despite humanity’s best efforts 
to remove ourselves from ‘uncivi- 
lized’ nature or ‘arrange’ civilized 
version of nature, the material turn 
makes us aware that we are never- 
theless ourselves part of the natural 
environment, for better or worse. 


Hyperobjects as wicked problems 


Timothy Morton refers to the enormous challenges that 
we currently face as ‘hyperobjects’, a concept coined to 
describe a new ontological foundation that we can use to 
understand the Anthropocene. Hyperobjects are gener- 
ally characterized by being ‘massively distributed in time 
and space relative to humans’.® Examples of such hyper- 
objects are legion and include global warming, the reduc- 
tion of biodiversity, and the formation of plastic islands 
in our oceans. These objects are defined by their tran- 
scendence of human scope in both time and space, mean- 
ing that humans are unable to perceive them directly. 
For example, the ‘non-locality’ of climate change means 
that we will only ever observe specific symptoms of global 
warming; we will never confront global warming as such. 
Because it is a non-local hyperobject, global warming is 
here but it not here. The only way we can comprehend 
climate change is through scientific observation and con- 
clusions drawn from their aggregate findings. When we 
understand that we are entangled in the ongoing crea- 
tion and maintenance of these destructive hyperobjects, 
we can begin to practice what Morton calls dark ecology. 
This ecology is a way of grappling with the realization 
that we are ourselves implicated in the disturbing events 
that take place ‘out there’. When we understand that the 
terrifying reality, we experience has partly been creat- 
ed by ourselves, we can easily sink into depression and 
shame. The conceptual work of uncovering our own role 
in the ongoing disaster entails a natural horror, one that 
we must endure if we are to escape the denial and dis- 
guise that characterizes many current discussions of the 
state of the planet.® Morton’s concept of hyperobjects 
can be used to describe the ontological problem of con- 
ceptually grasping complex challenges. 


In design studies, the problem of grasping complex chal- 
lenges is often described as wicked problems. This notion 
was first introduced by Horst Rittel and Melvin Webber 
in 1973, as a way of describing how methods from design 
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could be used to work with large-scale political and so- 
cial challenges, paving the way for the application of de- 
sign approaches outside traditional design domains. 


Rittel and Webber define wicked problems as ‘a class of 
social system problems which are ill-formulated, where 
the information is confusing, where there are many cli- 
ents and decision-makers with conflicting values, and 
where the ramifications of the whole system are thor- 
oughly confusing’. With wicked problems, it is difficult 
to say what the problem is, how it began, and where it 
might end. There is no right way of understanding the 
problem because it involves many parties who define it 
differently - and who often insist that their definition 
is the only right one. Sometimes, the problem looks like 
it might be the symptom of another problem, and that 
could well be true: a wicked problem is interconnected 
with many other problems, and it can be almost impos- 
sible to tell them apart. Given their complexity, wicked 
problems are also defined by their uniqueness, in that a 
solution cannot simply be transferred from a previous 
problem in another domain.® 


For Rittel and Webber, the opposite of a wicked problem 
is atame problem. An example of a tame problem is the 
building of a bridge. This may well be a challenging and 
complicated project, but it will probably be at least do- 
able: humans have been building bridges for millennia 
and we know how to do so again, all the way from meas- 
uring statics to managing budgets. Tame problems are 
problems that we can handle as long as we have suffi- 
cient expertise, time, money and know-how. A key point 
about wicked problems is that they only become truly 
wicked if we try to solve them like we would solve tame 
problems: that is, by splitting them into smaller prob- 
lems and attempting to map relations of cause and ef- 
fect. If we are dealing with a wicked problem, this will 
typically lead to an endlessly regressive causal chain and 
total confusion, making the problem even more com- 
plex than it was to begin with. 


Rittel’s argument is that we must approach wicked prob- 
lems differently. We can begin by asking whether the 
problem is really there, or whether it might be viewed 
differently. Sometimes, wicked problems change and 
become more manageable when they are viewed from a 
new perspective, one that challenges those assumptions 
that led us to see them as a problem in the first place. If 
we have no pre-existing solution to the problem, anoth- 
er way of approaching the challenge is to prototype our 
way towards a better outcome. This is at least a way to 
get started. If we cannot calculate the process to begin 
with and lay out a foolproof plan, it might be better to go 
straight into beta mode: to make suggestions that have 
not been thought through, to present solutions that are 
not perfect, but which can be adjusted and developed 
along the way. Richard Buchanan has developed Rittel’s 
theory of wicked problems further. He calls this process 
of problem-solving ‘a synthetic sequence in which var- 
ious requirements are combined and balanced against 
each other’, yielding a final plan, but at the same time 
accepting the indeterminacy of problems. This implies 
that there are no definitive conditions or limits to design 
problems.” To engage in this kind of process, we have to 
first acknowledge that we cannot control or analyze our 
way out of everything. We also have to learn to live with 
the uncertainty and be able to stand firm in the open 
and the unknown, laying the tracks as we go, and suggest 
solutions as they evolve. 


In the current context of the environmental crisis, design 
thinker G. K. VanPatter has argued that the concept of 
wicked problems can be used to understand how design 
and design thinking may be employed to handle chal- 
lenges on a planetary level. Van Patter divides the field 
of design into four ‘challenge arenas’, metaphorically 
illustrated with different sizes of doodles. The different 
arenas are pointing to a historical development that has 
led to still greater degrees of complexity in design think- 
ing — reflecting the changing nature of design that I also 
described in the introduction in connection with the in- 
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troduction of Buchanan’s concept of the ‘four orders of 
design’. In much the same vein, VanPatter operates with 
a fourfold division of a design. Arenas 1 and 2 deal with 
‘conventional design and design thinking’, such as the 
design of a new logo or a new brand of chairs. Arenas 3 
and 4 comprise challenges of increasing complexity on 
the level of systems, organizations, societies, and plane- 
tary networks, and it is here, VanPatter claims, that truly 
wicked problems can arise.°’ 


CHALLENGE ARENA 


1 


SMALL COMPLEXITY 


Logos, Posters, Packaging 


CHALLENGE ARENA 


3 


LARGE COMPLEXITY 


Organizations, Systems, Industries 


NEXT GENERATION EMERGING 
PRACTICE COMMUNITY is here 


WICKED PROBLEMS are here 


ı CURRENT CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
THINKING METHODOLOGY GAP 


GK VanPatter has proposed that the 
field of design can be divided into 
four ‘challenge arenas’, which range 
from the simple to the extremely 
complex. Arena 1 comprises con- 
ventional forms of design, which are 
characterised by having a relatively 
small degree of complexity, such 

as most graphic and traditional 
communication design. Arena 2 is 
concerned with the development 


CHALLENGE ARENA 
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MEDIUM COMPLEXITY 


Products, Services, Experiences 
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of products, services, and experi- 
ences that have a medium degree 

of complexity. Arena 3 involves the 
development of whole organizations, 
systems, and industries, and as such 
it has a high degree of complexity. 
Arena 4 entails challenges on the 
level of cultures, countries, and even 
planetary systems, and it has a giant 
degree of complexity.®* 
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The difference between the arenas is that in arenas 1 
and 2, the challenges are typically specific. Often, they 
are defined in a brief and are thus more or less ‘assump- 
tion-boxed’, being based on well-delimited specifications 
regarding the problem’s expected nature and possible 
solutions. An example of a challenge from arena 1 would 
be the design of new sustainable packaging for a prod- 
uct, where the brief clearly defines which materials and 
production methods should be used in the solution. As 
for arena 2, an example might be a new service design for 
waste management. Here, the brief would typically be 
more open-ended than in arena 1, and it may involve more 
requirements about for example how many wastebaskets 
can be assigned to each household if they are to fit into 
a regular kitchen or how to handle the many challenges 
regarding the gathering and transportation of the waste. 
In arenas 3 and 4, we are dealing with more open-ended 
or ill-defined challenges, also known as fuzzy situations, 
and thus with a more ‘assumption-free’ starting point. 
This could for example be the creation of a new sustain- 
able neighbourhood in an old industrial port (a challenge 
from arena 3) or the reduction of CO, emissions on a na- 
tional level (a challenge from arena 4). 


VanPatter’s point is that, when approaching challenges 
in arenas 3 and 4, we have much to learn from the ways 
in which we solve problems in arenas 1 and 2, but we also 
have to develop new mindsets and practices to tackle 
these bigger challenges. Tackling such problems not only 
requires new kinds of skill sets that are assumption-free 
and open-ended in order to make sense of emerging con- 
stellations of challenge but it also entails cooperation 
with many stakeholders in the design process. Whereas 
challenges in arenas 1 and 2 can be executed or at least 
facilitated by professional designers, challenges in are- 
nas 3 and 4 can only be solved through a distributed 
design competence, where many kinds of experts col- 
laborate on a transformative and creative engagement 
with the existing infrastructure. At the centre of the shift 
from simple to high complexity in design development, 


VanPatter places life-centred values and sustainabil- 
ity as the overall goal. VanPatter does not elaborate on 
how this value-based core could be carried out in prac- 
tice, noting instead that more discussion and research in 
design studies are necessary. The aim of this book is just 
that: presenting suggestions of perspectives, thought 
models and tools for promoting a life-centred perspec- 
tive in design and design thinking. I choose to call this 
endeavour a ‘planet-centred design approach’, to en- 
courage dialogue about and a focused direction on our 
most pressing challenges. 


The expansion of the concept of wicked problems is a 
result of the increased focus on relationality in the so- 
cial sciences that I discussed previously. There are, so to 
speak, different fields, levels and even worlds of problem, 
which possess different levels of complexity and wicked- 
ness. In order to handle these problems successfully, we 
must learn how to step between such worlds, transfer- 
ring knowledge from one to the other. In this book, I am 
primarily focused on challenges in arenas 3 and 4, but 
I would like to hold on to the experiences and skillsets 
of design that have been developed to deal with arenas 
l and 2 - while supplementing them with new ways of 
dealing with distributed design competences. 
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UPSTREAM 
METHODS 


Open-Aperture 
Assumption-Free 


DOWNSTREAM 
METHODS 


Assumption-Boxed 


The shift from arenas 1 and 2 to arenas 
3 and 4 requires a new approach to de- 
sign, in which we go from having clear 
specifications that can be summarised 
in defined or semi-defined briefs, to 
having an open and assumption-free 
point of departure, where the chal- 
lenge must be defined and perhaps 
even discovered as it is being resolved. 
Whereas challenges in arena 1 can 
typically be solved by a single designer 
working on their own, challenges 

in arena 2 are most often solved by 


SEMI-DEFINED 
CHALLENGE 


(Brief) 


DEFINED 
CHALLENGE 


(Brief) 


teams of professional designers, or by 
designers collaborating with experts 
from other fields. Working with the 
challenges in arenas 3 and 4 will 
require cross-disciplinary teams, the 
involvement of many different types 
of users and stakeholders, and many 
years of work. These arenas should 
not be seen as a fixed typology, but 
rather as ideal models that can help 
us reflect on the different kinds of 
challenges that designers face.” 


One of the key tenets in the theory of wicked problems is 
that when the complexity of the problem is great and our 
knowledge of it is limited, it cannot be divided into more 
manageable parts but must be explored with an integra- 
tive mindset. This mindset does not pre-emptively sep- 
arate the elements of the problem from one another but 
instead moves into the unknown with an open sense of 
possibility and perception. Across all four arenas of de- 
sign, a design approach is characterized by its ability to 
stay in and move through varying degrees of messiness 
so as to move towards a concrete goal, be it a solution, 
a product, a strategy, or something else entirely. That 
is one of the core questions that design process studies 
have dealt with: the problem of the problem, as it were, 
meaning the ways in which we can engage with the ex- 
isting premises and so move towards a possible solution. 
How do we handle the trouble while being in it, and how 
do we arrive at a new space of possibility? Crucially, we 
can draw on our experiences in arenas | and 2, which will 
prove decisive for dealing with the challenges in arenas 
3 and 4. However, a key claim of this book is that in fu- 
ture design exercises, it is not enough to focus on how we 
manage the time-bound process of moving from A to B - 
that is, on how we get out of the trouble. We also have to 
pay attention to the ways in which, both individually and 
together, we can accept and acknowledge the challenges 
we are in — that is, how we can be in the trouble. 


Again, it is useful to compare wicked problems to Mor- 
ton’s hyperobject. Hyperobjects have an incontrovert- 
ible reality that we are forced to confront. Morton says 
that hyperobjects are defined by their viscosity meaning 
that distributed hyperobjects such as global warming 
stick to all manner of localized events without fully re- 
siding in any of them. Climate change sticks to both the 
driver who fills up his car with petrol and the politician 
who holds forth in a debate about industrialized farming, 
and so on.” Likewise, when it comes to design, the cli- 
mate and the environmental crisis stick to everything we 
do, all the way from arenas 1 to 4. We cannot remove our- 
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selves from the situation to contemplate it from without 
but must confront it constructively from within. Once 
again, however, it is not enough to accept the trouble: we 
have to use this acceptance as a springboard for new im- 
aginations and visioning. In the following, I lay out the 
steps of a process leading from an awareness and under- 
standing of the problem to new platforms of possibility 
and the mobilization of change. These are described as 
three steps called co-evolution of problem and solution, 
abductive serendipity and convergence and divergence. 


Step one: Co-evolution 
of problem and solution 


Since the Scientific Revolution, we have been taught 
that when we encounter a problem, the most rational 
way of solving it is to split it into smaller parts, so that 
we can understand each aspect individually. First col- 
lecting data about the problem and then analyzing its 
possible causes and effects. However, as we have heard, 
when dealing with complex problems, this approach of- 
ten produces endless datasets, subproblems and obscure 
relations between cause and effect - a messy situation 
from which it is almost impossible to take the leap to a 
possible solution, especially when it comes to giant-scale 
problems. By contrast, if we take a design approach to 
the problem, we do not prioritize a linear progression. 
Instead, we let the problem and the solution evolve in an 
interactive process. In practice, a design approach often 
begins to identify and understand the problem by trying 
to solve it. As we try out various solutions, the problem 
is refracted and reshaped, and so we come to see it ina 
new light. Even if none of the solutions turns out to be 
right, the process will still produce more knowledge and 
insight about the problem, which can help us improve 
our future attempts at a solution. An example from tradi- 
tional product design would be the development of anew 
app. Here, it is only when we begin to sketch out the app 


that we really understand how users will experience it. 
We can set out some basic requirements for what the app 
has to do, but the real design solution will only emerge 
when we sketch out how its functions will interact with 
one another and run trials to see how it works among the 
users and in the contexts for which it is being designed. 
Much the same can be said for large-scale problems like 
the COVID-19 crisis. There was no warning or prepara- 
tion: it was only when we found ourselves in the thick of 
it that we could begin to explore possible solutions, such 
as various containment strategies, hygiene regulations, 
and economic stimuli. There was no time to thoroughly 
analyze the problem and draw up a detailed, step-by-step 
project description, consisting of sundry subproblems 
and solutions. We had to learn about the problem as we 
were solving it. There was no straight line from challenge 
to solution; but a messy process of trial and error, one 
that yielded many detours but also unique innovations 
of which some turned out to be highly effective. 


Design theorists Keest Dorst and Nigel Cross describe 
the design process as a co-evolution of problem and solu- 
tion, as the designers switch back and forth between de- 
fining the problem and exploring new solution spaces: it 
is the overlap between these two activities that consti- 
tute ‘the creative engine’ of the design process.” In other 
words, creative processes occur when one builds mental 
bridges to connect the problem and the solution space. 
These connections can be struck up throughout the pro- 
cess since the problem and the solution space continue 
to co-exist at every step of the design exercise. They co- 
evolve in an ongoing and mutual relation, affecting and 
adapting to one another in a transformative link, where 
each of their states is defined by the current state of the 
other.” Empirical studies of practising designers suggest 
they often reason backwards from a planned outcome to 
a possible design solution and then go back to reframe 
the problem when they suspect that the current design 
solution is inadequate. As Keest Dorst has suggested, this 
‘reasoning pattern leads to the oft-observed phenom- 
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enon of designers “playing around” with ideas, tossing 
up possibilities (proposals) for frames, working mech- 
anisms, and solutions in what may look like a childish- 
ly playful trial-and-error process’.”* In this process, the 
problem is not fixed in advance but is brought into being 
as we search for a satisfactory solution. Design practic- 
es are thus as much about reformulating the problem as 
they are about generating proposals. 


(C) PROBLEM @ solution 


The graph illustrates three types of 
problem-solving processes: a process 
in which one moves linearly from 
problem to solution, a process in 
which new problems are discovered 
along the way, and a process in which 
one moves back and forth between 
problem and solution, allowing them 
to coexist and evolve through their 


the 1960s, the ideal was to control 
the process and lead it straight from 
problem to solution. This is still the 
case in classic project management, 
but in later design theory, the focus 
shifted to understanding and han- 
dling the unpredictability of the de- 
sign process, and the co-evolutionary 
approach - the third type of process 


mutual dependence. In the early stag- -is now the most influential.” 


es of design method research, around 


In Frame Innovation, Dorst explains that ‘solving prob- 
lems nowadays is like trying to undo the Gordian knot 
in Greek mythology: whatever string you pull to unrav- 
el the knot, you end up in more of a jumble’. This is an 
apt description of a wicked problem: an open-ended, 
complex, continuously changing issue that generates 
five new problems for everyone solution that we find.” 
The doodle from VanPatter’s model of design is an apt il- 
lustration of wicked problems: as shown here, the knot 
consists of endless interwoven threads, and one cannot 
easily tell where each of them end or begin. In this illus- 
tration, there is also an input, in the form of a problem, a 
challenge, or an assignment, which can lead to many pos- 
sible solutions. When it comes to wicked problems on 
the planetary scale, one challenge is that there is no clear 
goal that the entire human population can possibly agree 
on, meaning that it is difficult to step into the problem- 
solving space, let alone to solve them. In the case of 
COVID-19, there was at least an obvious target that we 
could all work towards - a global brief, as it were. We had 
to contain the virus and keep as many people as possible 
from dying. But in the case of climate change, we have 
only limited attempts at such a global brief, especially in 
the form of the Paris Agreement of 2015 or the United 
Nation’s sustainable development goals (SDGs), which 
lack the urgency and consensus that the containment of 
COVID-19 had. We must therefore attempt to handle the 
situation in all its fuzziness on the level of societies, or- 
ganizations, and individuals. 
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Wicked problems as a mega doodle. 
The idea behind the concept of wicked 
problems is that these problems can 


only be solved through a looping pro- 
cess, in which one’s understanding of 
the problem and one’s ideas for a solu 


tion come about through a reciprocal 
interaction - allowing the designer to 
cut through the tangle of complica- 

tions and come up with a proposal for 
a possible solution. The key aspect of 


wicked problems is that they cannot 
be expressed through a simple, ration- 
al formula, and that their solutions 
will never be either right or wrong 

- though they can be more or less 
efficient. Whether the solutions are 
efficient will only become apparent 
when we test them by involving the 
users, contexts, and stakeholders in 
which they have to work. 


Even worse than the fuzziness is the problem of entan- 
glement: the enmeshment of countless circumstances in 
the problem, including our own actions, which brings us 
back to the notion of relationality discussed previous- 
ly. Since we are ourselves entangled in the problem, we 
cannot take a bird’s-eye view of the problem (as much 
classic design methodology implicitly assumes that we 
will), nor can we divide the problem into smaller parts. 
We must find new ways of operating in challenging rela- 
tionalities, always keeping in mind both the overall per- 
spective and the concrete challenge in front of us. To put 
it differently, our relationality and entanglement lead 
to great uncertainty as we try to tackle global problems 
like climate change, but importantly, they also invite us 
to take responsibility for what we create through design. 
It is not only a question of imagining a possible solution, 
but also of exploring new spaces of opportunity. We must 
investigate the possibilities and impossibilities that fol- 
low from each proposed solution, pursuing what may be 
termed the least of all evils. 
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The essence of design practice is that 
we only fully understand what the 
solution has to entail before we start 
working on the problem. That is by 
proposing and testing possible solu- 


tions and eventually also continuous- 
ly gathering insight to support, adjust, 
or reject those solutions, allowing us 
to move towards a final proposal. 


When we confront giant-scale wicked 


problems, we are like a traveller 
standing in front of a tangled forest, 
behind which lies a mountain whose 
top we occasionally glimpse. If 

the traveller is Steve Jobs and the 
mountaintop is the development of 
anew iPhone, the forest would be 
full of well-worn tracks, but also of 
obstacles that require him to cut new 
paths through the wilderness of prob- 
lems and possibilities. But when we 
approach a problem such as the bio- 
diversity crisis, we step into a thorny 
and entangled jungle, where few if 
any paths are ready for us. We have to 
continually cut our way through, and 
we will often come across unsurpass- 
able obstacles that force us to turn 


back and start over. To make sure that 
we are even headed for the mountain, 
it is crucial that we stop along the 
way to scale the trees around us and 
check our course: are we still moving 
towards the restoration of global 
biodiversity, or is it time to change 
direction? In the current geopolitical 
situation, where there is no global 
consensus about the right path ahead, 
the only way ahead is to begin to take 
this task upon ourselves as individ- 
uals and organizations: to scale the 
metaphorical trees that surround 

us, to connect with the larger whole, 
and to make sure that our decisions, 
how small and indifferent they may 
appear, still move us in the direction, 
we have laid out. 
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The leap of faith 


Design is a creative process, meaning 
that it requires sustained sojourns in 
the unknown and the unpredictable, 
in order to find a new way forward 
that feels right. Design theorist Nigel 
Cross refers to this process as ‘the leap 
of faith’, the point at which one moves 
into uncharted territory, guided only 
by an idea that feels worth pursuing. 


For Cross, there is nothing mystical 
about this process: taking the creative 
leap of faith is fundamentally about 
letting the problem and the solution 
develop in an interactive process. The 
prototyping approach of design will 
make the challenges and possibilities 
more tangible, allowing us to see a way 
through the fog. 


Working with wicked problems entails 
an exploratory approach, in which 

we remain focused not on whether 

the product we are working on will be 
successful, but on surrendering to the 
process itself, thereby making pro- 
gress without knowing exactly where 


we are headed. When we are in this 
exploratory mode, we have to keep 
going, to gain momentum, and to nav- 
igate without having fixed landmarks 
to follow. In short, the challenge of 
working with wicked problems is how 
to move, not where to go.” 


Step two: Abductive serendipity 


According to design thinking studies, the ability to dwell 
in the unknown is itself a cognitive skill, and many de- 
sign theories seek to cultivate and strengthen this skill. 
Design thinking has been described as a particular kind 
of cognitive style that allows us to be present in the cre- 
ative process and simultaneously reflect over what is 
happening - a ‘reflection in action’, in the words of the 
philosopher and sociologist Donald Schön.” This reflec- 
tion takes place in dialogue with the given material or 
situation that we are working with, be it the clay of the 
ceramicist’s cup responding to the pressure of the hands, 
or askilled design facilitator’s sense of being on the right 
track toward a new strategic initiative. 


A central concept in design cognition is abductive think- 
ing, which is a way of navigating the unknown and work- 
ing with problems and solutions in an interactive process. 
Simply put, an abduction is a form of qualified or educat- 
ed guesswork.” The concept was coined by the philoso- 
pher Charles Sanders Pierce, who used it to describe a 
form of common-sense assessment that is not based on 
logical thinking as much as on experience and gut feel- 
ings.” The abductive approach thus stands in contrast to 
the traditional approaches of scientific thought, namely 
induction and deduction. In induction, one generaliz- 
es from a series of observations to a hypothesis about a 
given phenomenon. In deduction, one makes inferences 
about a particular case from a general, widely accepted 
hypothesis. In design, we can use both inductive and de- 
ductive approaches to produce new knowledge, but de- 
sign studies often point to abduction as the key moment 
in the design process, because it constitutes the very 
moment in which ideas or hypotheses are generated to 
begin with. It is a thinking move that springs from such 
impulses as ‘What if?’ or ‘Might it be that... This form of 
thought exists in all fields of knowledge and can be prac- 
tised by anyone. In design thinking, whether carried out 
by professional or non-professional designers, it is most 
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In design, abduction is a form of 
thought that combines divergent and 
convergent approaches in a single 
non-linear thinking move. Both ana- 
lytic competences and intuition are 
brought into play at once. As shown 
here, design theorist Jon Kolko has 
drawn a schematic representation of 
his own abductive process: ‘The il- 
lustration oversimplifies this process 


for clarity; the actual process is not 
linear, nor is it as “clean” as shown’, 
Kolko explains. When it comes to 
handling giant-scale complexity and 
wicked problems, the intuitive and 
the unconscious are often indis- 
pensable assets in our movement 
through the complexity field of de- 
sign, as they expand the narrow band- 
width of analytical linear thinking. 


closely associated with the proposal-making stage, and it 
is often accompanied by a prototyping activity in which 
these proposals are given concrete form. 


As in all other exploratory activities, in the design pro- 
cess, it sometimes happens that we find something we 
weren’t consciously looking for. This kind of serendipity 
can be both a deliberate strategy and an accidental boon, 
and it is especially useful when we are navigating the un- 
known. In an explorative process, we can move through 
various fields of possibility, stop to examine a given space 
without a set goal in mind and suddenly notice a new 
possibility. The precondition for making such serendip- 
itous finds is that we learn to both dwell in open spaces 
of possibility and to use the input, data, and stimuli that 
we stumble upon. We may get the sense - through our 
previous experience or simply gut feeling — that the ser- 
endipitous find is a promising direction that we should 
pursue.* The focus on serendipity in design thinking 
encourages trust in the contingent and the accidental. 
Through abductive thinking, we come up with qualified 
proposals for a solution, but to get these proposals to 
work, we have to really believe in them and pursue them. 


Step three: 
Convergence and divergence 


A central notion in design theory is that, in order to work 
with the problem and the solution in an interactive pro- 
cess, we must switch back and forth between different 
kinds of mindsets and modes of action. These mindsets 
are tied to different phases in a typical design process. In 
early depictions from the 1960s, design processes were 
typically seen as step-by-step progressions, with a lin- 
ear movement from the problem to the solution. One 
such depiction is John Chris Jones’ model from 1970, 
which consists of three phases: Analysis, Synthesis, and 
Evaluation.®? These three phases became a common 
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foundation for later descriptions of design methodolo- 
gy. Their names might change, and each phase might be 
subdivided into other phases, but the overall picture re- 
mained the same. However, the models based on linear 
process did not match real-life design processes. For one 
thing, the collection of too much data in the first phase 
tends to uncover endless chains of cause and effect, re- 
vealing countless new problems. Even worse, the linear- 
ity of the model does not allow the process to shift back 
and forth between phases. If, for instance, the design 
team discovers that an assumption is wrong, they will 
have to adjust their assumptions or collect new kinds of 
data in order to move forward. 


1. ANALYSIS 2. SYNTHESIS 3. EVALUATION 
1.1 GENERAL LISTOF FACTORS 2.1 CREATIVE THOUGHT 3.1 METHOD OF EVALUATING 


THAT AFFECT THE PRODUCT PROCESSES THE PRODUCT 
AND ITS REQUIREMENTS 


2.2 PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 3.2 EVALUATING PRODUCTION 


1.2 CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORS OUTPUT AND SALES 


2.3 COMBINATION OF 


1.3 SOURCES OF INFORMATION PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 


1.4 INTERACTION 
BETWEEN FACTORS - DECISION-MAKING 


REGARDING THE DESIGN 


2.4 OVERVIEW OF 
POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS 


1.5 SPECIFICATION OF 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 


1.6 REACHING AGREEMENTS 


BETWEEN THE INVOLVED 


In his ground-breaking study Design factors, reducing these to a set of 


Methods, John Chris Jones intro- definable characteristics; 2. Synthesis: 
duced anew method for systematic Determining possible solution models 
design. Jones sees the fully ration- by connecting ideas from the analysis 
alized design method as a process stage. 3. Evaluation: Evaluating how 
consisting of three steps: 1. Analysis: well the proposed solutions meet the 
Brainstorming and formulating the demands of production and sales; 


relevant information, demands and choosing one solution. 


Later models have integrated the possibility of iterative 
and looping processes that allow for a dynamic relation 
between the problem and its solution. These iterative 
models are often termed second-generation methods.** 
In the 1980s, Bryan Lawson introduced an almost decon- 
structed phase model. Lawson sees the relation between 
phases as dynamic, with each phase containing the typical 
components of an entire design process: problem, analy- 
sis, synthesis, evaluation, and solution. The key point of 
Lawson’s model is that the design process varies dramat- 
ically depending on the situation in which it takes place, 
as the various phases or modes of action can be combined 
and executed differently depending on the context.* 
With this in mind, the idea of developing prescriptive 
or universal models for design no longer makes sense. 
Working with design processes is thus about getting to 
know the typical components and ways of working to the 
point where each modus operandi is fully internalized, 
so that you can facilitate processes that involve others. 
Dynamic models which subvert hierarchies, put practice 
before methods and focus on the design situation and the 
designer, have been labelled third-generation methods. 


As a part of the same movement, Donald Schön focused 
on the dynamic and unpredictable design situation, de- 
scribing it as a dialogue. For Schon, the process is a series 
of moves that do not refer to a predefined phase in a pro- 
cess, but to an ongoing, iterative activity. Moves are small- 
scale actions that affect the material at hand, changing 
the situation and so generating a new state, through what 
Schön terms the back-talk of the material with which we 
are working. Together, these moves form a course, and the 
material back-talk they generate allows us to see the situ- 
ation more clearly and so adjust our course, in an ongoing 
conversation that allows us to rethink, refine, and reframe 
our ideas and so move in a new direction. This way of see- 
ing the design process is in line with the points we have 
already made on dynamics between problem and solution 
and abductive serendipity. 
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PROBLEM 


EVALUATION 


Design theorist Bryan Lawson 
describes the design process with a 
deconstructed block model, where 
each block represents a mode of 
action. The key point of this model 
is that the design process cannot 
be translated into a simple linear 
formula. For designers and facilita- 
tors of design processes, the goal is 


ANALYSIS 


SYNTHESIS 


SOLUTION 


simply to become familiar with the 
various components that usually 
make up the process, and then prac- 
tice how to be in each of them. This 
kind of familiarity makes it easier to 
handle unpredictable situations and 
lead oneself and others through the 
various phases of analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation. 


NAMING RE-NAMING 
FRAMING RE-FRAMING 
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RE-NAMING = 
RE-FRAMING ` 


According to Donald Schön, the 
design process is an almost herme- 
neutic activity, as it begins with the 
identification of a challenge: the nam- 
ing and the framing of the situation. 
The situation will then respond to the 
designer’s identification of it, through 
a process that Schön calls back-talk. 
This leads the designer to anew 
reflection - that is, a re-naming and 
re-framing. This in turn leads to new 


back-talk, and the process is repeated 
until the goal has been achieved. In 
the context of large-scale challenges 
this model can help delimit options, 
clarify intentions and set out a direc- 
tion through the field of complexity, 
in the form of an ongoing naming- 
and-framing process in which proto- 
types are used to give concrete shape 
to our ideas. 


DISCOVER DEFINE 


The Double Diamond model 
describes the typical phases of 
divergence and convergence in 
design, which are repeated twice in 
a four-step process: Discover, Define, 
Develop, and Deliver. In this model, 
we first uncover the problem or field 


DEVELOP DELIVER 


of possibility (Discover), then begin 
to delineate the concept that we are 
pursuing (Define), before testing and 
optimising the concept (Develop), 
and finally producing and presenting 
it (Deliver). 


In recent years, design theorists have followed the leads 
of Lawson and Schön in examining the mindsets design- 
ers switch between in the design process. Designers typ- 
ically switch between an open and explorative mindset 
and a mindset of decision-making. In design studies, 
these mindsets are labelled divergent and convergent.’ 
One popular account of the design process of divergent 
and convergent thinking is the Double Diamond model, 
developed by the British Design Council. Here we see two 
successive rounds - or ‘diamonds’ - of divergence and 
convergence around the concept under development. 
The Double Diamond model expands the three phases in 
Jones’ original model and ends up with four phases each 
with its own mindset: Discover, a phase of divergence in 
which many possibilities are explored, Define, a phase 
of convergence where the concept is delineated and de- 
fined, Develop, a new phase of divergence in which it is 
tested and optimized and Deliver, a final phase of conver- 
gence and refinement leading up to the delivery of the fi- 
nal product. 


However, though the Double Diamond model seems to 
describe a linear path, with one phase leading neatly to 
the next, the model relies on the important premise that 
one can move back and forth between the phases at will. 
Further, it is explicitly focused on which mindsets be- 
long to each phase of the process. The Double Diamond 
could be called a fourth-generation model, as it is charac- 
terized by iterative loops between phases, by the switch 
between mindsets, and by the close relation between 
understanding the problem and creating the solution. 
Contemporary design theory is centred on the abductive 
mindset, the dialogue between problem and solution, 
and the recurring shifts between divergence and conver- 
gence in the design process.*® 


These approaches have a lot to offer when working with 
the huge and complex challenges we currently face. 
Using design methods allows us to handle challenges in 
solutions- and prototype-oriented ways. On the other 
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hand, design methods tend to pay little attention to the 
broader context of politics, society, international rela- 
tions and the like. This is all the more remarkable since 
any large-scale design processes depend on these kinds 
of outside forces, which also influence the process all the 
way from initiation to realization. 


In a new version of the Double Diamond model released 
in 2021, the British Design Council reacted to the urgent 
challenges to society and the environment. Their updat- 
ed process model, Beyond Net Zero — A Systemic Design 
Approach, lays out a new agenda for design and design 
studies. The title refers to the ‘net zero’ goal, meaning a 
perfect balance between the amount of greenhouse gas- 
ses that are released into and removed from the atmos- 
phere. To achieve this goal and move beyond it, British 
Design Council calls for a systemic and holistic perspec- 
tive in design and design studies, updating the Double 
Diamond model to reflect this change, in what might be 
labelled the fifth generation of design methods. In ad- 
dition to the four phases of divergent and convergent 
mindsets, the Double Diamond model now includes four 
different contexts for design processes, with each con- 
text highlighting different aspects of the design process 
and putting it in a bigger picture. The four contexts are as 
follows: (1) the vision and orientation, (2) the relations 
and connections, (3) management and storytelling, (4) 
journeying beyond the end of the project. The core of the 
Diamond Double model is still the divergent and con- 
vergent phases, now labelled Explore, Reframe, Create, 
and Catalyze. But the model introduces a new systemic 
element: all the four phases take place in a continuous 
dialogue with their respective contexts, which inform 
and influence the outcome of the process. The change 
to a systemic perspective highlights the interconnected 
and complex nature of the challenges we face today, and 
the need to prioritize ‘the planet as well as its people’.®” 


CONNECTIONS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ORIENTATION 
AND VISION 
SETTING 


CONTINUING 
THE JOURNEY 


CREATE , CATALYSE 


LEADERSHIP AND 
STORYTELLING 


The British Design Council’s Beyond This focus is sorely needed if design 


Net Zero Design process model re- is to play a major role in solving the 
flects the need to focus on the inten- challenges facing our societies and 
tions, connections, communication, the environment. 

and leadership of design processes. 
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The first context is the orientation and vision-setting of 
the design process, and the British Design Council sug- 
gests that these should be so ambitious as to ‘radically ... 
rethink our world’.®° Instead of working in a tradition- 
al loop of problems and solutions within a short-term 
horizon, designers should begin with ‘a hopeful vision 
of what we want to achieve, and develop a clear mis- 
sion from that’.”’ During the design process, this vision 
should be ‘shared across partners and with stakeholders’ 
and aligned with them. British Design Council does not 
specify who should frame the visions at the outset of the 
process, but notes the importance of working ‘together 
to achieve a sustainable, fair and just society’.”” 


The model’s second context is about leadership and sto- 
rytelling. The British Design Council stresses the impor- 
tance for leaders to ground their visions in values and to 
create visions that can be ‘carried out at all levels, from 
their own actions including finding and sharing stories 
to influence and inspire the wider system’.”* This links 
to the next context: connections and relations, which ac- 
cording to the British Design Council calls for systemic 
design work, a perpetual endeavour that demands ‘te- 
nacity and hope’.”* Connections and relations are about 
‘building empathy and bringing in the perspectives of 
all involved in the work: stakeholders, communities and 
mother nature herself’. The fourth context is termed 
‘continuing of the journey’: design is a process and a dy- 
namic system, meaning that our work is never fully done. 
It is therefore pivotal to keep learning and reflecting 
upon our success as well as our failures. 


The Double Diamond has become a common ground for 
many design theorists and professional designers, and 
my aim in this book is aligned with the British Design 
Council’s updated model. But I would also propose to 
go both higher and deeper in the directions set out by 
this model. The new Double Diamond highlights the im- 
portance of reframing projects through orientation and 
visionsetting: this is to be done both at the beginning of 


the project and along the way through a constant align- 
ment whenever new questions, challenges, or relations 
come into play. While this is clearly important, it is of- 
ten the case that the orientation is focused solely on the 
needs of the client or the dynamics of the design team. 
Here, I would propose that vision-setting should specif- 
ically aim at a higher perspective, focusing on the planet 
and on our species. The end goal in a traditional design 
setting is to go from an abstract and exploratory state toa 
concrete and specific solution. The gaps between the re- 
quirements of a brief, the visionary abstraction of the in- 
itial phase and the concreteness of the concluding phase 
can seem insurmountable. It is therefore particularly 
important that the exploration of the abstract space of 
possibilities should be guided by a clear intention and di- 
rection, and that this direction should lend momentum, 
leadership and engagement to the subsequent phases of 
development and decision-making. This sense of direc- 
tion can help us endure the complexity and challenges of 
the design process, ensuring that both the exploration of 
new possibilities and their gradual narrowing and eval- 
uation are guided by an overall principle, formulated 
through a strong vision-setting. 
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SYNTHESIS 


ZOOM OUT 


Are we aligned 
with the intention? 


SPACES OF 
AMBIGUITY 


How do we? 


CONCRETE 


‘Get on top’ of wicked problems. 

As a summary of Chapter 2 the ex- 
tracted model illustrates the typical 
components of a design process. 

The argument is that mindsets and 
methods from design and design 
thinking can help us work with 
complex challenges by offering 
approaches that make it easier to 
remain in spaces of ambiguity, uncer- 
tainty, and hyper-complexity - in the 
chapter described as committing us 
to the trouble while at the same time 
exploring possibilities and proposals 
for solutions. The model describes a 


solutions to outcome. Between the 
two points are spaces of ambiquity 
and complexity and the suggestion 
that they can be handled through 
dynamic iterations between conver- 
gent as well as divergent thinking 
and doing. Given the goal of this book 
the suggestion is that every design 
process must be guided by a clear 
intention and direction from the 
onset and throughout. This requires 
pauses along the way to check the 
course, to metaphorically climb up in 
the highest tree to make sure that the 
decisions still move the process in the 


design process leading froma starting direction that has been laid out. 


point of framing by intention and 
setting direction to a focal point, 
spanning from glimpses of possible 


FOCAL 
POINT 
From glimpses 


of solutions to 
final outcome 


In the next chapter, I look deeper at how different forms 
of framing can help us work with complexity as a precon- 
dition of the design process, by framing and reframing 
the challenge and its possible solutions in an alterna- 
tion of what I have called zooming in and zooming out. 
The British Design Council use similar concepts, but 
for them, zooming in and out has to do with moving be- 
tween micro- and macro-levels in a design process, ‘from 
root cause to hopeful vision, from the present to the fu- 
ture, from the personal to the wider system’.” I use the 
idea of zooming out to describe the radical broadening 
of perspective to include the whole planet and the multi 
species-perspective of our decisions. My argument is 
that this should be our real perspective, and I will ar- 
gue that a fully zoomed-out perspective also aids our vi- 
sion-setting and makes it easier to make decisions at the 
micro-levels of design. 
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Where are we now? 


We have looked at the typical components of the de- 
sign process and seen how designers think and create. 
We have introduced the concept of wicked problems as 
a way of approaching the mega-challenges we face. The 
mega-challenges can also be described as hyper-objects, 
massively distributed in time and space relative to a hu- 
man perspective. This massive distribution makes the 
problems difficult to grasp, but the techniques used in 
design can help us to approach them and reach a point 
where we can come up with proposals for possible solu- 
tions. This is achieved by letting problems and solutions 
work together in the process; by a devotion, adherence, 
and openness to the possibilities that present them- 
selves in the constant looping dialogue with the material 
or situation; and last but not least, by having a clear in- 
tention and direction about where we are going. 


The road so far: Milestones 


From analysis by division to proposals by synthesis 
Design represents an alternative to the traditional way 
of working with problems in project management, which 
is focused on understanding the problem in depth before 
coming up with solutions. This linear approach makes it 
difficult to leap from problem to solution, and as a con- 
sequence, one often ends up reproducing existing solu- 
tions. By contrast, a designerly approach would allow 
problems and solutions to co-evolve in a looping process 
with divergent and convergent approaches and constant 
prototyping. The design process more often leads to un- 
expected possibilities and innovative solutions. By using 
design methodology in combination with a strong orien- 
tation, we may end up finding out where we are going. 
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115 The road ahead 


We face great challenges, but it is my claim that we do 
not need more knowledge about them: we need action. 
We need to begin to confront the challenges. In that pro- 
cess, we will not be able to grasp their full complexity. 
They will continue to be wicked. But the designerly way 
of working with solutions as a way of understanding the 
problem will get us started, and our vision will keep us 
on track. 


As our collective skills and knowledge 
have grown, the inevitable response 

has been to divide our shared body of 
knowledge into much narrower domains, 
consigned to silos of expertise [...] we 
have become a society of specialists, each 
with their own language. However, with 
greater depth of knowledge comes a lack 
of breadth or ability to see outside of 

the silo. Rather than working together, 
specialists have become the proverbial 
blind men arguing over an elephant: Is 

it like a wall, a rope, a snake, or a spear? 
Each ts convinced of the primacy of their 
perspective; all are unable to perceive the 
other pieces and put together the bigger 
picture, or even have the language to 
articulate themselves to each other [...] 

I would argue that the wisdom necessary 
for a wise future does not just lie in 
knowing. Wisdom lies in the ability to take 
disparate pieces of knowledge, sometimes 
incomplete, and see a bigger picture. 


~ Rafael Ramirez et al.”° 


"Chapter 3. 
Zooming 
in and Out. 
What Is Our 
Perspective? 


In Chapter 2, | have sketched out 


a process of design in three steps. 


The first step, ‘problem and solu- 
tion co-evolve’, is about clarifying 
the problem in all its complexity and 
seriousness and exploring the giv- 
en possibilities and constraints. The 
second step, ‘abductive serendipi- 
ty’, is about discovering the poten- 
tial and the hidden promises that 
can be found within seemingly in- 
surmountable problems. These two 
steps kickstart the third step, name- 
ly the alternation of divergence and 
convergence, which forms what one 
may call the respiratory cycle of de- 
sign — the breathing in and out of the 
creative process. 
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In this chapter, I present a model for how to reframe the 
difficult situations that we are facing in two main ways, 
which I call vertical and horizontal zooming. These two 
perspectives help designers and participants in the de- 
sign process frame the planet perspective, what I in the 
previous chapter called framing the intention and set- 
ting the direction. In my definition, the vertical zoom- 
ing is focused on the spatial perspective, and especially 
on our sense of scale. It is about consciously considering 
the level on which we are treating the problem, all the 
way from the macro-perspective of a planetary level to 
the micro-perspective of concrete proposals and sugges- 
tions. The horizontal zooming is focused on the tempo- 
ral perspective. How far into the future are we thinking 
when we consider a possible solution: three-to-five years 
or three-to-five generations? In the design process, the 
vertical and horizontal perspectives have to be mutual- 
ly interconnected. Throughout this chapter, as I explore 
ways of reframing the problem, I will also sketch out the 
various situations that we encounter in the three steps of 
problem-solving that I described in Chapter two paying 
close attention to how they unfold in time and space. 


Vertical and horizontal zooming: 
From micro to macro 


The notion of vertical and horizontal zooming is in- 
formed by what is known in design theory as framing, 
that is, the determining of which features, aspects or cir- 
cumstances will be taken as relevant to the design pro- 
cess. Keest Dorst describes framing as part and parcel 
of the domain of design, though of course it is found in 
many other fields too.” According to Dorst, a crucial el- 
ement of framing is the choice of a ‘what’ and a ‘how’ for 
the process: given that, in design process, the process and 
the solution are insolubly linked, the ‘what’ and the ‘how’ 
will likewise be mutually dependent and will have to be 
developed in tandem.” Another central aspect of framing 


is to make oneself aware of the perspective from which 
the problem is being viewed or the context in which it is 
being studied. Through such awareness-raising practic- 
es, it becomes possible to re-frame the problem, that is, 
to take a step back from what seemed like an impossible 
challenge and place it in anew frame, in which it may be- 
come easier to solve. Dorst refers to this stepping back as 
zooming out, similar to the notion of divergent thinking 
explored in the previous chapter. When it comes to the 
framing of a problem, divergence may mean moving toa 
higher level of abstraction, so as to step out of aconcrete 
planning-and-problem-solving mindset and instead deal 
with the situation on a more general level, as a complex 
series of interconnected challenges. 


If we take the case of plastic in the oceans. This wicked 
problem can be framed through countless perspectives 
and levels of abstraction. For example, the problem can 
be viewed through the lens of a single discipline, such as 
biochemists researching biodegradable alternatives to 
traditional plastic materials. Alternatively, it can be tack- 
led with an interdisciplinary approach, such as a team of 
specialists developing new systems for collecting the ex- 
isting plastic in the water. Or it can be approached on a 
political level, either nationally or globally, such as pol- 
iticians introducing new restrictions for the use of plas- 
tic containers or assigning more funds to the research 
and development of more sustainable containers. What 
these degrees of specializations and levels of abstrac- 
tion have in common is that no single one of them has a 
complete view of the entire problem. Even as they are all 
working on the same challenge, they are not necessarily 
aligned with one another or with what must be done ona 
planetary level to take care of the oceans, the fauna, the 
flora, and the human race. 


The situation resembles the famous story of the elephant 
and the blind men. Each blind man can only sense a part 
of the animal, the larger whole escapes him. And together 
they can’t agree on what they are facing. However, with 
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the challenge of plastic in the oceans, even those who are 
aware of the larger problem have a tendency to accept 
the status quo out of complacency or laziness - drinking 
water from plastic bottles and not from the tap, for ex- 
ample, or buying a new plastic bag instead of bringing a 
used one, and so on, until the environmental challenge 
builds up to unsustainable dimensions. If we zoom out 
to a planetary level and look at our globe from the out- 
side, we see that the Earth has no magic tubes or worm- 
holes through which plastic, CO, or other human-made 
remains could disappear into space. Plastic has nowhere 
to go, and so it unavoidably ends up in the sea or inside 
animals and humans. In 1960, 5 per cent of sea birds were 
found to have fragments of plastic in their stomachs - to- 
day, that number is 90 per cent.” 


When we first saw the picture of the ‘Blue Marble’ taken 
by the Apollo 17 expedition in 1972, we were confront- 
ed with the fact that most of the planet’s surface is cov- 
ered by water. But fifty years on, we have yet to really 
understand that most of the plastic we throw away ends 
up in the ocean. We have been overly caught up in our 
siloed-off perspectives and patterns of thought, and we 
have forgotten to zoom out to a larger perspective. Of 
course, we have developed many solutions for recycling 
plastic, and still more plastic waste is now being reused. 
But in the grand scheme of things, only a small percent- 
age of the world’s plastic production ends up being re- 
cycled, and we have yet to solve the massive problem of 
cleaning up after the already inflicted damage - not least 
in the pernicious microplastics that are almost impossi- 
ble to extract from the sea. 
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The challenge of wicked problems 

like plastic in the oceans is that it is 
impossible to both view the entire 
problem in all its complexity and solve 
a particular aspect of the problem 

at the same time. The model shows 
examples of specialised areas of 
knowledge and various degrees of 
siloing, from the hyperspecialized 
research groups investigating material 
technology over interdisciplinary 
teams of, for example, NGOs, to the 
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general political level. The various 
levels cannot do much on their own. 
Therefore, to make sure that they are 
working together, we need to employ 
a planetary perspective at all levels 
of decision-making. My claim is that 
this kind of perspective can only be 
achieved through a continuous shift 
in zoom back and forth between the 
detail and the globe - whether we are 
operating on the individual, the organ- 
izational, or the supranational level. 
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The story of the blind men and the 
elephant is found in many versions 


across Buddhist and Hindu thought. 


It illustrates the limitations of our 
perception of reality and the impor- 
tance of setting our knowledge ina 


larger context. In the modern world, 
our challenge is that the increased 
speed of production and specializa- 
tion of knowledge have destroyed 
our understanding of the elephant 
that we ourselves have created. 


When zooming in and out on a wicked problem, it is 
worth keeping in mind that the problem’s degree of com- 
plexity depends on the level of zoom from which one sees 
it. When we zoom in to the atomic level, we are dealing 
with a manageable amount of information, such as a list 
of chemical elements and compounds. The further we 
zoom out, the greater the complexity becomes until it ap- 
proaches unmanageable proportions. But when we zoom 
out all the way to the planetary level, we arrive at a new 
sense of simplicity - not in the form of concrete solutions, 
but through our very awareness that the problem is unac- 
ceptable and that it will not go away on its own. 


In theory, this zoomed-out planetary simplicity should 
result in the same global consensus and resolute actions 
that we saw in connection with the COVID-19 crisis. If 
this is not the case (or not yet the case), that is presum- 
ably because illness, death and the collapse of the hospi- 
tal system is something we can all relate to in concrete 
and tangible terms, whereas the degradation of the eco- 
system, the reduction of biodiversity, and vast islands 
of plastic floating around in far-away oceans are still too 
abstract for us to urgently engage with: they are hyper- 
objects in the term of Timothy Morton that are distrib- 
uted across time and space and cannot be encountered 
directly. Further, the difference between the response to 
COVID-19 and to the climate crises may also reflect the 
human-centred mindset that has been the hallmark of 
our species so far. Our implicit motto has always been: 
‘Humans first!’ We turned society upside down to pro- 
tect the sick and the old - and that was a beautiful and 
humane thing to do, no question about it. But if we zoom 
out to a planetary perspective, we can ask whether it is 
really wise to ignore all problems except our own short- 
term survival? 


Contrariwise, if one cannot begin to solve the problem 
or find ways of engaging with it, then one has not zoomed 
in far enough. To solve a planetary wicked problem, we 
have to be able to zoom back and forth, in and out as the 
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situation calls for, both focusing on detail-level challeng- 
es and making sure that the proposed solutions are mov- 
ing us in the right direction on the global scale. 


If we apply a micro-perspective, we can find many pos- 
sible solutions - fewer plastic bottles and bags, for ex- 
ample - but we cannot tell how these solutions accord 
with the long-term effects of our behaviour. On the other 
hand, if we apply a macro-perspective, we have no sense 
of the material at hand, so we cannot move towards new 
concepts and ideas. Dealing with wicked problems thus 
means moving back and forth between different framings. 
Overall, one might argue that traditional and industrial 
forms of design have developed effective ways of zooming 
in on a problem, but we still lack the ability to zoom out 
to the planetary frame from which we can see the global 
challenges ahead and coordinate our efforts accordingly. 


In our work, we are often caught up in a siloed perspec- 
tive, either the structure of our organization, the de- 
partment of our company, the specialisation of our field, 
or the knowledge of our discipline. Add to this that our 
efforts are usually determined by specific interests - in- 
dividual, organizational, and national priorities - and 
the result is a messy, conflicting, and often counterpro- 
ductive mishmash of endeavours. This is not a problem 
that can be easily solved, but we do need a concrete tool 
to help us zoom in and out, so that we can gain a better 
sense of perspective and so align our efforts more con- 
structively. This is truly also important if we consider our 
general time perspective. Indigenous people are known 
to consider decisions in the perspective of seven gener- 
ations. How would our politics and daily lives look like 
if we did the same? Zooming out in the time perspective 
is not just about looking at the planet right now, but also 
about considering how our actions now will reverberate 
in time. Zooming will force us to consider circularity 
and not just linearity, from the finite to the regenerative. 
What will we leave to those who come after us? How do 
we parent and nurture? 
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Planetary macro-level 
Low complexity 


| Earth has no magic tubes or 
| wormholes through which plastic | 
| could disappear into space. 


Low complexity 


This model elaborates on the zoom-in 
and zoom-out in time and space witha 
focus on the idea that a problem’s de- 
gree of complexity depends on which 
level of zoom we conceive it from. If 
we look at the former mentioned chal- 
lenge of ocean plastic pollution, we 
can zoom in to an atomic level. Here 
we are dealing with a manageable 
amount of information, for exam- 

ple when the chemical engineer is 
engaged in making a specific polymer 
degradable. If we zoom out the com- 


| degradable 


plexity raises and continues to do so, 
but at a certain level it implodes to a 
new unity - the globe. The different 
levels do not facilitate specific solu- 
tions but suggest a thought model 

to raise awareness of the fact that 
even though plastic bottles are out 
of sight when they are thrown out, 
they continue to be out there, and as 
the globe is a closed system, they will 
eventually over years end up in our 
own and our descendants’ bodies. 
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Besides the suggested framework of zooming in and 
out on a micro- and macro-level, a framework to enable 
temporal zooming out could be Daniel Christian Wahl’s 
adaption of futurologist and system-thinker Bill Sharpe’s 
Three Horizon-thinking perspective. In Wahl’s book 
Designing Regenerative Cultures the Three Horizon- 
thinking perspective is a framework to the transition 
towards a regenerative culture. In the framework, First 
Horizon thinking represents the systems that are cur- 
rently prevalent, characterized by ‘sustaining innova- 
tion’ that keeps ‘business as usual’ going. Third Horizon 
thinking represents a vision of a ‘viable world’: not a 
detailed plan, but dreams, intuitions, emerging aspira- 
tions, and patterns of hope. Second Horizon thinking 
represents a ‘world in transition’, that is, the entrepre- 
neurial or creative space of already feasible innovation 
that can disrupt the First Horizon thinking and poten- 
tially show a way forward towards the Third Horizon. 
The core lesson of the model is that we cannot arrive at 
or maintain a Third Horizon scenario forever. Moving 
towards the Third Horizon will always entail acknowl- 
edging stages of uncertainty and ‘not knowing’, but it 
can be helpful to stretch our thinking and embrace both 
short-, medium- and long-term perspectives, thereby 
developing what Sharpe calls ‘future consciousness’: a 
more multifaceted awareness of the future potential of 
the present moment.’ 


PREVALENCE 
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THE THREE HORIZONS FRAMEWORK APPLIED TO THE 
TRANSITION TOWARDS A REGENERATIVE CULTURE 


@ WORLD IN CRISIS WORLD IN TURBULENT @ A VIABLE WORLD 
TRANSITION 


HORIZON 3 


H3 


H1 


@ Sustaining innovation keeps ‘the lights on’ and maintains status quo. 


Disruptive innovation identifies opportunities to change the scope of what is possible. 


@ Transformative innovation facilitates the transition towards regenerative cultures. 


Daniel Christian Wahls’ adaption 

of Bill Sharpe’s Three Horizon 
Framework developed as a foresight 
tool that can help us become more 
aware of how our individual and 
collective intentions and behaviours 
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actively shape the future today. 


As Bill Sharpe has put it: The Three 
Horizon framework ‘draws attention 
to the three horizons always existing 
in the present moment, and that we 
have evidence about the future in 
how people (including ourselves) are 


behaving now.’ 
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As within, so without 


The model of zooming in and out introduces a new mind- 
set to the design process, but if we are to truly transform 
design, we need to reflect on our fundamental values, at 
the level of meta-design. As described in Chapter 1, most 
of the world remains stuck in the paradigms of industri- 
alism, post-industrialism, and the information society. 
Specialization and efficiency have brought us far, but 
they have also forced us to a point where it is almost im- 
possible to achieve a holistic view of our situation. We 
have reached a degree of hyper-complexity where we are 
constantly confronted by the unintentional effects of our 
own behaviour, and where Timothy Morton’s hyperob- 
jects are breathing down our neck. 


There are no quick fixes, and the method I am proposing 
is not a quick fix either. What this book hopes to encour- 
age is an individual and collective moment of reflection on 
the short- and long-term perspectives of our current path. 
If we are to challenge the industrial paradigm, we need to 
focus on the existential level and ask ourselves about what 
kind of world we would like to live in. How can we listen 
to our surroundings, to our environment, to the whole 
that we are a part of, to the other species and life forms 
with whom we share our planet? Starting from here, my 
question is this: What would happen if we introduced a 
new element into the rational design process, another 
mode of listening, looking inward ... and just being? For 
me, this state of being is also a state of being attentive, of 
slow reflection and silence, as a counterweight to the goal- 
oriented ways of doing, thinking and reflection-in-action 
that characterize traditional design processes. My claim is 
that this state of being can make our zooming deeper, and 
thus more sincere. At the same time, including an element 
of being in our design processes can help us confront and 
inhabit complexity, because it gives us the possibility to 
switch back and forth between a focus on details and ac- 
tion and an inward-looking mode of being, thus anchoring 
the orientation of our creativity in the firmer ground. 
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AS ABOVE, SO BELOW 


AS WITHI D WITHOUT 


The wisdom of indigenous people is a world of stress. To change this, we 
tells us that the outer world mirrors must change. The mantra is as above, 
the inner world. The world we livein so below, as within, so without. 
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The pendulum swings between states 
of doing and being, and between the 
two lies the sphere of complexity. 

In the industrial paradigm, we have 
come to reside in a state of constant 
doing, and complexity has therefore 
increased. By allowing the pendulum 


BEING 


to swing back and forth between 
doing and being, we will gain an 
occasion to tune in to ourselves and 
to the whole, asking whether we are 
aligned with the planet and with 
future generations. 


Let Silence Take You to the Core of Life 


— Rumi 


Presencing 


There are many ways to foster the practice of being. 
In their pioneering works on systemic thinking, Peter 
Senge and Otto Scharmer argue that we need to step 
back and consider what parts of ourselves we engage in 
the creative and decision-making process when we are 
faced with the hyper-complexity that is currently affect- 
ing our organizations and societies. Scharmer describes 
itas amovement from an outer to an inner perspective.’ 
The inner perspective can be strengthened through the 
practice of presencing, a term introduced by Senge and 
Scharmer in a context of management and innovation 
theory. In his influential study, Theory U, Scharmer in- 
troduces presencing as a supplement to traditional 
forms of development and management. According to 
Scharmer presencing offers a shift from the usual mode 
of development to a mode of being that revolves around 
the inner nature of attention, a state of contemplation 
without subject or language. The U-model maps out a 
process that consists of relatively traditional phases, in 
which we ask ourselves: what is the situation, what is the 
need, what are the challenges and opportunities, how do 
we reach a solution or realization. However, at the bot- 
tom of the U, right between challenges/opportunities 
and solutions/new moves, we find a completely different 
phase, a state of presencing, which marks a shift in pace. 
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At this point, we step into a totally different mode, shut 
out thoughts and reflections, and focus on our inner si- 
lence. In the Buddhist tradition, this praxis is also known 
as vipassana, in the Western tradition often referred to 
as ‘mindfulness’ or ‘meditation’. The U puts time, eter- 
nity, meaning, presence, silence and the fountain of 
attention on the agenda, turning away from outer de- 
mands for output and efficiency and instead feeling what 
emerges in us and around us. The U reveals the necessi- 
ty of pauses, relaxation, openness and thus the deep and 
regenerative breath of nature. In short, it invites to step 
into an openness, where there are no words or precon- 
ceived ideas. 


Scharmer’s book addresses leaders and facilitators in 
change management settings, but the underlying claim 
is that presencing can be practised by all. The condition 
of presencing is focused on ‘not the what and how - not 
what leaders do and how they do it - but the who, who we 
are and the inner place or source from which we operate, 
both individually and collectively’. Scharmer’s point is 
that, in the context of organizational development and 
innovation, the practice can be used to focus on both the 
individual and the collective level and so better observe 
all that emerges from the social field, the business, and 
its organizational surroundings. 


In design, practices of presencing as part of design meth- 
ods is not a new idea. It was already a part of the famous 
Bauhaus art school, where meditation was on the curric- 
ulum. It was integrated in the school’s Vorkurs or intro- 
ductory module, which was directed by the Theosophist 
and artist Johannes Itten. For Itten, meditation was a 
way of stimulating the students’ creativity and their ar- 
tistic position in the modern world. But beyond en- 
couraging creativity, I would argue that presencing as a 
design methodology can be used to strengthen our re- 
ceptivity to the information that we receive from what 
may be called life processes: those of our own selves, of 
other people and of the planet. 


Inner silence. Integrating the prac- 
tice of presencing in our everyday 
lives is not easy in the modern world. 
Our minds want to move, to think, 

to create, and to be fed input and en- 
tertainment. They are unused to rest 
and easily bored. But meta-analyses 
of brain scans have shown that, after 


just a few days of practice, medita- 
tion can create visible changes in the 
brain. These changes appear in parts 
of the brain that are connected with 
memory, learning, empathy, stress, 
and self-perception. It goes without 
saying that a calmer mind leads toa 
calmer existence. 
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Planetary entanglement 


At the core of training our receptivity to the voice of the 
processes of life in us and around us is to overcome the 
barrier between the planet and ourselves, between man 
and nature. Timothy Morton has described the challenge 
in such a way that we tend to see all that lies beyond the 
human sphere as a mere externality.” Breaking this op- 
position requires a new understanding of the world, a 
new ontology, that change the existing modes of dualis- 
tic thought and instead develops what Morton has called 
‘network of kindness and solidarity with nonhuman be- 
ings’.'° In the concrete context of design and develop- 
ment, this ability can be strengthened through such ac- 
tivities as forest-bathing, meditation, or mindful walking 
through nature, observing the life and worlds of animals 
and plants around us. Dwelling in this mode of being is of 
course no expedient solution to the problems the world 
is facing, but it can be the starting point for a process of 
transcendence in which we attempt to reconnect with 
the Earth, and so reactivate the connection with our en- 
vironment. Management theorists Giles Hutchins and 
Laura Storm have described the process as a journey of 
disconnecting to a ‘journey of reconnection [...] [where] 
outer and inner sustainability must go together to suc- 
ceed’.'’°? This is no conservative back-to-nature reflex or 
an argument that everything was better in the good old 
days, but a learning process, based on solidarity with the 
planet and the many forms of life and being it carries. 


In his influential book Politics of Nature, Bruno Latour 
has argued that to overcome the challenges what are 
facing right now, there is only one thing to do, namely, 
to realize that: Nature is dead. Not understood as acid- 
dead forests or oxygen-dead forest lakes, but as a pro- 
cess of getting beyond the metaphysical straitjacket that 
the concept of Nature (with a capital N) has constituted 
for every political activity and scientific thinking.™ It is 
Nature understood as something absolute that have to 
put an end to and instead letting the many discourses 


and swarm of practices come to the fore and through 
that let nature find its way in, not as a universe, but as 
a plurivers. It is through a constant doubt, questioning 
and uncertainty that we must continue discussing what 
kind of world/nature we want like to live in, because it is 
not just there by itself. 
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The concept of forest bathing comes 
from Japan and is today practiced 

all over the world. It is scientifically 
documented that an extended stay in 
a wooded area can reduce the release 
of stress hormones, lower the heart 
rate and blood pressure, boost the 
immune system, induce feelings of 
happiness, and increase creativity.” 
After the First World War, garden 
therapy was used to treat soldiers suf- 
fering from shell shock, now known 
as PTSD, and trips to nature are now 


medically prescribed for people who 
are afflicted by stress. But stressed 

or otherwise, everyone can benefit 
from a stay in nature: when you first 
feel its positive effects, it will soon 
become a habit. It is a time where you 
for a while can stop what we know as 
chronos time, the chronological time, 
the quantative time measured with 
clocks, and step into a kairos state 

of being, where you can lose track or 
even expand your sense of time. 
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Who has the power? 


One of the defining aspects of the human species is our 
tendency to culturalize our relation to the surrounding 
world. Unlike other species, we are able to imagine and 
plan for the future. This ability makes us exceptional, 
but the problem is that an insistence on our exception- 
ality merely reproduces the destructive mindset of the 
Anthropocene age. We have to break down the dividing 
line between humans and our surroundings, which re- 
quires a flat ontology - anon-hierarchical understanding 
of the world where all beings on Earth have equal status. 
In this flat notion of the world, humans are confronted 
with both our own outsized influence on the ecosystem, 
given our status as a planning species, and the immense 
power that nature has over us. In the context of climate 
change, for example, humans have the ability to release 
CO, into the atmosphere, but the natural systems that 
surround us will react with floods and famines. When 
COVID-19 struck, it was as if the natural systems were 
telling us: ‘Go to your room and stay there until you learn 
to behave yourself!’ Vaccines may have subdued the vi- 
rus, but other pandemics will surely follow. The natural 
system will always be a race for survival, and we cannot 
be sure that we will always stay on top. Despite the privi- 
leges that our species have, we always have to understand 
ourselves in a larger - and more complicated - context. 
As Donna Haraway has put it, we have to ‘stay with the 
trouble’ when it comes to the relation between humans 
and nonhumans, since we cannot merely cut the non- 
human elements out of our world: they will always keep 
returning.'” The relation to nonhumans is one of many 
areas in which a design approach can help us imagine 
new futures, based on the fundamental assumption that 
power on this planet is distributed, and that all species 
have to work together in coexistence. 


Being in the making 


As we have heard, a defining aspect of design cognition 
is the ability to let problems, solutions, challenges, and 
possibilities interact. This interaction takes the form of 
an alternating process of convergence and divergence 
- first exploring and opening possibilities, then delim- 
iting and closing them. For this process to be engaging 
and enriching, there must be some measure of balance 
between challenge and mastery. Psychologist Mihaily 
Csikszentmihalyi (halyi) famously described this bal- 
ance as a state of flow. As he puts it: ‘Enjoyment appears 
at the boundary between boredom and anxiety, when 
the challenges are just balanced with the person’s ca- 
pacity to act.” 


In this chapter, I have described various ways of working 
with hyper-complex challenges: using zoom as a lens to 
see the world and ourselves; supplementing modes of do- 
ing with modes of being. With both approaches, the goal 
is to experience simplicity at the macro-level through 
de-focusing and at the micro-level through hyper- 
focusing. At the macro-level, states of being can recon- 
nect us with deeper levels of ourselves and attune us to 
the well-being of the planet. At the micro-level, the in- 
sights that we take with us from the states of being can 
help us find direction and meaning in our current ac- 
tions. Of course, this presupposes that the task at hand 
is framed in a manageable way and that there is a balance 
between the challenge before us and our level of com- 
petence, as we saw in the description of flow. At both 
the macro and micro levels, we will experience stages 
of self-forgetfulness, thus entering a state of ‘unselfing’ 
where we can experience a direct connection with some- 
thing greater than ourselves. 
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PLANETARY 
MACRO-LEVEL OF 
DEFOCUSED BEING 


DETAILED 
MICRO-LEVEL OF 
HYPER-FOCUSED FLOW 


Opposed as they are, the modes of 
macro and micro-awareness are 
characterised by the same temporary 
freedom from the wickedness of the 
complexity-space. In this sense, they 
are connected as a kind of wormhole 
across levels, where one end puts us in 
a state of defocused being and the oth- 
er puts us ina state of focussed flow. 
We can encounter these states both 


individually and collectively, when we 
behold our planet or when we focus on 
a specific task — especially if the task 

is aligned with a larger whole and so 
feels meaningful and engaging. Being 
in the making is thus about losing 
oneself and swinging like a pendulum 
between the states of being and doing, 
zooming back and forth between the 
planet perspective and the particulars. 


The higher you fly, 
the bigger the impact 


The alternation between states of being and doing can 
be compared to the traditional alternation between di- 
vergent and convergent phases in the design process. 
However, the approach proposed here - ‘being in the 
making’ - radically expands the divergent processes, all 
the way to a de-focused planetary perspective, while the 
convergent mindset aims at creating a state of flow when 
we hyper-focus on the task and our alignment witha larg- 
er cause. My claim is that radical transformation is only 
possible if we maximize the distance between these per- 
spectives in our design processes. In the study of waves, 
the height of a wave with respect to its lowest point - the 
distance between crest and rest - is known as its ampli- 
tude. If we apply this to the previously described goal, I 
would argue that the greater the amplitude, the greater 
the impact. The models on pages 142-43 show a spec- 
trum of focus, from small to giant challenges, with the 
hyper-focus of a condition of doing on the one end and 
the planetary perspective of a condition of being on the 
other. The models thus illustrate the tension between 
convergent and divergent dynamics, which move, re- 
spectively, downwards towards a greater degree of con- 
cretization and action and upwards towards an explor- 
ative approach, culminating in the ultimate divergence, 
which is the defocusing that we achieve in the state of 
being. My argument is that, if we can make this spectrum 
wider, we will achieve much greater results and impact. 
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ZOOMING OUT 
PLANETARY 
MACRO-LEVEL 


Divergence 
Emergence/amplitude 
Wickedness/complexity 


Convergence 


ZOOMING IN 
DETAILED 
MICRO-LEVEL 


In contrast to the high-amplitude 
dynamics that I propose here, all too 
often we see a prevalence of what 
one might call low-amplitude loops, 
which can be found on all levels 

of complexity - small, medium, 
large, and giant. An example ofa 
high-complexity loop would be the 
many political processes in which 


© LOOP 


everyone has realised the nature 

of the problem, but whose output 

is merely endless discussions and 
non-binding declarations. An exam- 
ple of a low-complexity loop would 
be an attempt to increase the perfor- 
mance on the internal combustion 
engine, as this technology will soon 
be outdated anyway. 


Divergence 


Convergence 


ZOOMING OUT 
PLANETARY 
MACRO-LEVEL 


Emergence/amplitude 
Wickedness/complexity 


ZOOMING IN 
DETAILED 
MICRO-LEVEL 
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Example 2: 


UN Sustainable 


Development 
Goals 


Global 
Problems 
need global 
solutions 


equality in 
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health 
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Specific 
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Example 3: 
Furniture 
Production 


Goals of 
sustainable 
and reversible 
production 


Deforestation 
ete. 


Concrete 
national and 
regional 
efforts for 
specific 
goals 


The zoom in and out perspectives as 
thought model, exemplified through 
three arenas of development. 


Planet-level. Example 1 illustrates 
different levels of perspective ona 
global problem, here the rising output 
of carbon dioxide, CO,. The com- 
plexity field in the middle is where 
the wickedness is greatest, as we 

are confronted with all the terrible 
implications of rising carbon dioxide 
levels: ice caps melting, temperatures 
becoming more extreme, deserts 
expanding, seas rising, climate migra- 
tion increasing, and so on. Toward the 
upper part of the model, we are ina 
completely zoomed-out state of being, 
where we intuitively realise that the 
planet is a closed system that must be 
brought into balance, and the com- 
plexity dissipates. At the lower end of 
the model, in the zoomed-in state of 
doing and solution-seeking, we face 
the challenge head on and attempt to 
come up with pragmatic proposals — 
each of which will inevitably have its 
own complications and side effects. 


Political-decision-level. Example 2 
illustrates a decision-making process 
with great amplitude, that is the 
Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs) of the United Nations, which 
represent the world’s most ambitious 
sustainable agenda to date and a suc- 
cessful attempt to handle a challenge 


of giant complexity, as leaders from 
the 193 member countries managed 
to zoom out of their respective na- 
tional interests to make decisions ona 
planetary scale, instead of prioritising 
their own local economic or political 
concerns. Since the SDGs were draft- 
ed in 2015, they have served as the 
basis for countless initiatives on both 
the national, the regional, and the 
local level, thereby turning a global 
strategy into a concrete set of actions 
with varying degrees of complexity 
and impact. 


Example 3 illustrates a decision- 
making process in a furniture 
production company transferring to 
sustainable production. This change 
can take many forms, such as for 
example introducing cradle-to-cradle 
principles and fair labour standards 
for the industrial production. This 
entails many complex decisions and 
aneed for zooming in and zooming 
out several times. If, for example, 

the company decides to use bamboo, 
they will need to choose between 
imported and locally grown materials. 
Importing bamboo leaves a carbon 
footprint and in a planetary perspec- 
tive this might point towards locally 
grown materials. On the other hand, 
carbon neutral transportation might 
be within reach in a few years, making 
the decision less important. 


The macro-level defines the 144 
direction, the microlevel the steps 


Through our history, and especially since the Scientific 
and the Industrial Revolution, humans have become 
better and better at ‘crunching’ our problems, by break- 
ing them into smaller and smaller parts and zooming 
further and further in on them. The upshot is a loss of 
perspective and a resultant feeling of overwhelming 
complexity as we lock ourselves into tiny areas of spe- 
cialism. Even worse, the problems of the whole tend to 
trickle down the specialism staircase: the main focus of 
the politician is to be re-elected in the next referendum, 
the main focus of the sales manager is to snag the next 
quarterly bonus, the main focus of the designer is to get 
a better price for their product, and so on. As a result, 
the solutions that we produce will reflect the problems 
that we aim to crunch. At the same time, we are also 
moving in the exact opposite direction, as our society 
becomes better and better at understanding the larger 
context of the planetary ecosystem: the macro perspec- 
tive in which we are entangled and which we cannot 
escape, ignore, or deny. With these two opposite trends 
unfolding at the same time, the stark disparity between 
the solutions we produce at the micro-level and the 
problems we face at the macro-level is coming into 
clearer view. The models proposed here - of vertical and 
horizontal zooming - do not make us choose between 
the micro and the macro perspectives but show us the 
necessity of alternating between these perspectives, so 
as to make sure that they are entangled and aligned. The 
macro-perspective defines the direction in which we 
must move, the micro-perspective defines the steps that 
we must take to get there, and the distance between the 
two - the amplitude of our efforts — will be the measure 
of our success. 
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CONCRETE 


If we combine the model of chapter 
2, that describes the components of 


a design process, with the zooming 


in and out framework, my suggestion 


is that every design process must 
evolve in a tension field between 


planetary awareness on a zoomed out 


macro-level and detailed zooming 
in on a micro-level. The argument 


is that mindsets and methods from 
design can help committing us to the 


trouble of hyper-complexity while 


phases of zooming in and out in space 


SPACES OF 
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SYNTHESIS 


How do we? 


SPACES OF 
AMBIGUITY 


and time can keep us on track with 
the overall intention. In the zoomed 
in state, we move towards a greater 
degree of concretization and action 
while working with possibilities 
and solutions. Here the argument is 
that if the problem-solution spaces 
we are working in are aligned with 
the overall intention, we can more 
easily enter stages of flow because 
we hyper-focus on the task and its 
alignment with the larger cause. 


Zooming in 
Detailed 
micro-level 
Playing with 
solutions and 
outcome 


Where are we now? 


We have discussed new mindsets and states of being and 
looked at how they can supplement existing design pro- 
cesses. I have suggested that we can combine the tradi- 
tional focus on efficiency with states of contemplation 
and being to foster sustainable organizations and socie- 
ties. These states of being can be reached through pres- 
encing, planetary entanglement, and a connection with 
the larger unity of nature and the planet. I propose that 
we integrate the practice of zooming in and out, across 
both space and time, into our processes. Zooming across 
space is about having a focus on the concrete situation 
while also understanding it from a planetary perspective 
and evaluating our decisions according to the needs of 
the ecospheres. Zooming across time is about going back 
to our roots as well as looking several generations ahead 
to consider the possible consequences of the choices 
that we are making. 


The road so far: Milestones 


From rational goal management to being in the making 
The focus on optimization and rationalization in indus- 
trial societies has led to constant time management and 
detailed specifications. To handle these requirements, 
we have specialized our functions and created silos of 
knowledge. We are masters at creating output and con- 
trolling details, but it has become increasingly difficult to 
grasp the complexity of the world we have created and 
the ways in which it clashes with the other ecosystems 
of the planet. We often find ourselves caught in a spiral 
of efficient and goal-oriented doing, where we forget to 
listen inwards and outwards, to ourselves and to our as- 
pirations, and to what is emerging at the collective and 
the planetary levels. 
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The road ahead 


In order to handle hyper-complexity, we need to step out 
of our silos and zoom out. We need to let go of our usual 
perspectives and patterns of thought so as to contem- 
plate the greater whole. To help us do this, I propose that 
we supplement our development processes with phas- 
es of being that will allow us to connect with ourselves 
and the whole that we are part of. This will also boost 
our motivation and engagement in the face of stressful 
complexity. We need direction and meaning at the con- 
crete level. In groups, organizations, and political con- 
texts, partisanship and red tape often blur our sense of 
purpose. We should, therefore, make it a rule of thumb 
that, if we have no grasp of the problem and no sense of 
direction, we have not zoomed out far enough. 


The earth has everything for 
all human needs, but nothing for 
his greed. 


— Mahatma Gandhi!!* 


™ Chapter 4. 
The Needs 
of the 
System. 
Who Is in 
Charge? 


One of my core assumptions 
throughout this book is that global 
problems can only be solved with 
a global outlook. These problems 
are inherently a shared burden, one 
that can only be lifted by countless 
Organizations acting together de- 
spite the narrow interests by which 
each of them is driven: ministries of 
finance, oil firms, media conglomer- 
ates, individual citizens all over the 
world. But as long as these problems 
are so overwhelmingly wicked, any 
assumption of responsibility almost 
automatically leads to cynicism or 
paralysis. Perhaps the worst pos- 
sible outcome is a combination of 
the two, the kind of cynical paraly- 
sis that | described earlier as com- 
placency: an escapism, a denial of 
the problem or the implausibly nar- 
row focus of people who are entirely 
caught up with their own concerns, 
without caring for the larger picture. 
But while the stress of our every- 
day life makes it all but impossible 
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to handle the global complexity that 
surrounds us, the condition of be- 
ing can allow us to connect with 
the planetary whole, finding peace 
in ourselves and our entanglement 
with our surroundings. 


To do so, I have argued that we must begin by explor- 
ing the worldviews and values - that is, the meta-design 
- that we bring to the design process. In the following 
section, I will look deeper into these values, shifting 
theoretical gears from design studies to psychology and 
systemic leadership. My primary interest here is the 
fundamental driver of our needs, and specifically the 
question: Who is in charge of these needs? My thesis is 
that we are often not unaware of the origin of our de- 
sires. There is therefore a good reason to ask ourselves 
whether we are making a conscious decision whenever 
we develop - or desire - new things, or whether we are 
merely living out our society’s current ideal of success, 
an ideal that is driven by notions of growth and competi- 
tion in all areas. Since the Industrial Revolution and the 
Great Acceleration (see Chapter 1), our underlying val- 
ues have evolved dramatically. In the beginning, we de- 
signed products to fulfil our needs. Now, we design new 
needs that satisfy our products. Over the years, this re- 
cursive form of design has transmogrified into the design 


machine we now know, whose wheel of innovation and 
consumption is induced by a steady input of fabricated 
desires. The result is a circuit of needs and solutions that 
continuously determine one another, creating a con- 
stant stream of real or fictionalized outputs, from new 
gadgets to helicopter trips across the Amazon. The cur- 
rent turbocharging of the design machine would be less 
of a problem if its products were made of biodegradable 
materials, fully recyclable, or carbon neutral, but that 
is not the case. Technical solutions to these production 
problems must be found immediately, but my argument 
is here that it is also worth pausing to consider whether 
the design machine actually produces the things that we 
need. Following that question the current crisis can be 
seen as an occasion to reflect on whether we have other 
needs, of which we may not be even consciously aware. 
Therefore, my suggestion is that we all start looking in- 
wards and take the opportunity to consider which of our 
wants are fundamental - existential - needs and which 
are merely fabricated desires. To investigate this ques- 
tion my suggestion is to supplement the perspectives of 
developmental psychology and evolutionary history of 
Chapter 1 with theories of motivation psychology. I rep- 
resent this study field in a reconsideration of Abraham 
Maslow’s famous hierarchy of needs. Maslow proposed 
his pyramid model in 1943, but in modified form, it still 
serves as a paradigmatic frame for understanding hu- 
man needs today. However, in light of the current envi- 
ronmental crisis, my suggestion is that we critically dis- 
cuss some of its core assumptions. 
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The inertia of needs 


Maslow’s hierarchy of needs describes a pyramidal 
structure, building on the premise that the needs of one 
level must be met for the needs of the level above it to 
arise. The pyramid consists of five steps: (1) physiologi- 
cal needs (air, food, water, heat, shelter, sex, and sleep), 
(2) safety needs (employment, health, protection, and 
education), (8) social needs (affection, belonging, fam- 
ily connections, love, trust, friends, and acceptance), 
(4) esteem (respect, self-esteem, independence, status, 
and prestige) and (5) self-actualization (the realization 
of one’s potential, self-fulfilment, personal growth, and 
peak experiences). According to Maslow, the fifth and fi- 
nal level marks the desire to become the most that one 
can be as a person. The first four levels are described as 
deficiency needs, meaning that, when they are met, the 
motivation to fulfil them fades from view; while the fifth 
level includes growth needs, which can never be fully met, 
but continue to expand as they are fulfilled - motivating 
us to pursue them further still." 
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MOTIVATION INCREASES BEING (GROWTH) NEEDS 
AS NEEDS ARE MET 


ESTEEM 
MOTIVATION DECREASES 
AS NEEDS ARE MET LOVE/BELONGING 


SAFETY 


DEFICIENCY NEEDS 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 


Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs, as proposed in 1943. 


THE HIERACHY OF NEEDS 


SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 


SELF-ACTUALIZATION PROBLEM SOLVING 
ESTEEM SELF-ESTEEM, CONFIDENCE 
LOVE/BELOVED FRIENDSHIP, FAMILY, INTIMACY 


SAFETY SECURITY OF BODY, OF RESOURCES 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BREATHING, FOOD, WATER, SEX, SLEEP 


Maslow’s revised hierarchy of needs 
from 1968, where he added a final 
level: self-transcendence. 
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In later years, Maslow critically revisited his pyramid 
with a focus on the uppermost level of self-realization: he 
had come to believe that, in order to truly realize oneself, 
one had to submit to or seek out goals that were larger 
than oneself, in the form of altruism, spiritual practice, 
or the like. In his theory, he describes this new and even 
higher level as a need for transcendence, which he defined 
as follows: 


Transcendence refers to the very highest and 
most inclusive or holistic levels of human con- 
sciousness, behaving and relating, as ends rather 
than means, to oneself, to significant others, to 
human beings in general, to other species, to na- 
ture, and to the cosmos."° 


One may argue that despite Maslow’s addition of a sixth 
level, the model still reflects a paradigm of motivational 
theory based on the industrial world’s ideals of growth 
and efficiency. The steps of the pyramid came to be seen 
as milestones on ajourney of successful self-realization, 
reinforcing the cultural demand for self-optimization in 
every aspect of our lives. Further, some have criticized 
the hierarchal structure of Maslow’s revised model: 
because the model presupposes a sequential develop- 
ment, in which a new level of needs only arises when the 
needs of the level below it are met, the desire for tran- 
scendence is essentially placed out of reach for people 
who lack basic necessities like food and shelter. The 
logical conclusion is that practices such as yoga, mind- 
fulness, or meditation are made the exclusive purview of 
wealthy, well-educated and well-connected individuals, 
thereby excluding yogis, monks, and ascetics, who would 
traditionally seek states of transcendence precisely by 
reducing their dependence on more basic needs. On the 
contrary, it might be argued that, insofar as the upper 
levels of Maslow’s pyramids can be identified with the 
conditions of presencing discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, they do not so much as depend on as reveal the other 
needs of the model. 


Given my interest throughout this book in the ways in 
which human consciousness shapes the mindset from 
which we design our shared future, it is crucial to note 
that the conditions that Maslow identifies as potential- 
ly contributing to transcendence can also be integrated 
into the practice of design. Further, it is my claim that, 
in late modernity, we have pursued the satisfaction of 
manufactured or ‘designed’ needs to such an extent that 
we have forgotten both our own basic existential needs 
and the needs of the planetary system. I would therefore 
propose a revised version of Maslow’s pyramid. The new 
model consists of two interlinked pyramids, represent- 
ing physiological and existential needs, respectively, 
based on the assumption that existential needs on the 
basic levels are as essential for the conduit of life as the 
basic physiological needs. 
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Proposed revised version 
of Maslow’s pyramid. 
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Both pyramids consist of three levels: basic needs, deriv- 
ative needs and doubly derivative needs. In the first row 
of the left pyramid are the basic physiological needs that 
are required for human survival: food, sleep, shelter, and 
so on. In the second row of that pyramid are the deriva- 
tive physiological needs, that is, activities that secure the 
continued satisfaction of the basic needs: employment, 
pension plans, savings accounts, insurance policies, wel- 
fare programes and the like. Taken together, these needs 
are a way to ensure the continued satisfaction of the basic 
needs. In the third and final row of that pyramid are the 
doubly derivate needs, which are in turn dependent on 
the derivative needs and seek to make their successful at- 
tainment manifest, secure and visible to all: these include 
status symbols, luxury items, excess wealth, and so on. A 
crucial aspect of the doubly derivative needs is that, un- 
like the levels below them, they are relational: they have 
no inherent value in themselves but depend entirely on 
an implicit comparison with what other people have. 


In the right-hand pyramid are the existential needs. On 
the basic level of this pyramid are fundamental needs 
such as hope, meaning, acceptance, and a sense of agen- 
cy. According to the logic of this model, it may be possi- 
ble to survive on basic physiological needs alone as long 
as one has also covered such basic existential needs as 
hope for improvement or an acceptance of the present. 
For example, Robinson Crusoe could survive on a desert 
island because he had food, shelter, and water, but also 
because he had hope that a passing ship would someday 
rescue him. The psychologist and Holocaust-survivor 
Viktor Frankel has argued that it was the capacity to hold 
on to hope that determined which prisoners were able to 
survive the concentration camps. The second level of the 
right-hand pyramid are the derivative existential needs, 
which can be either a consolidation of the basic existen- 
tial needs or a compensation for their lacking fulfilment. 
In contrast to the physiological needs, I would argue that 
existential needs can be sublimated into derivative or 
doubly derivative needs: if the existential needs are not 


met at the basic level, one can attempt to meet them at 
a derived level. The derivative existential needs include 
social relations, recognition, and a sense of belonging, 
all of which may reinforce or replace more basic needs. 
Further, religious faith has been tentatively identified as 
a derivative existential need, insofar as organized reli- 
gion is aculturally condition system aimed at cultivating 
hope and meaning, and thus not a basic need but a con- 
solidation of it. 


In the third and final level of the right-hand pyramid are 
the doubly derivative existential needs. Just like the phys- 
iological needs, they are in turn dependent on the deriv- 
ative needs. These doubly derivate needs manifest as a 
desire for status, prestige, and power. As with the doubly 
derivative physiological needs, this level is characterized 
by its relative nature: the satisfaction of these needs de- 
pends on what other people possess. In the mediatized 
society of later modernity, this kind of comparison is de 
facto endless. Whereas teenagers in small village com- 
munities once had only a handful of other teenagers with 
whom they could compare themselves, today the frame of 
comparison is global, yielding a true cacophony of iden- 
tifications and projections. As a modern teenager, one 
seeks to mimic the behaviour not just of one’s neighbours 
and classmates, but also that of far-away movie stars, re- 
ality TV personalities and SoMe influencers. Even a rich 
man with five Ferrari’s and a mansion can look to others 
in their globalized network that may also have a helicop- 
ter — and suddenly that too becomes a need to satisfy. 


Unlike the physiological pyramid, it is possible to climb 
up through the derivative needs on the existential pyr- 
amid without having satisfied one’s basic needs. It is en- 
tirely possible to be a successful president or a celebrated 
rock star and still lack fundamental hope, meaning or in- 
timate relationships. But I would argue that an over-reli- 
ance on derivative or doubly derivative existential needs 
is not sustainable, neither for the individual person nor 
for the culture as a whole. If our basic existential needs 
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are not met, we will wilt and possibly lose our will to live; 
while our culture will slowly become existentially and 
spiritually hollow and so presumably collapse in the long 
run. To describe the state of late capitalism, this updat- 
ed model should be turned on its head: in our search for 
power and prestige, we have forgotten that these fabri- 
cated desires spring from a more basic need for food or 
hope. One could argue that the hunt for doubly derivative 
needs has become the main motivation for most of our 
actions - driven in part by the hegemonic paradigm of 
growth and competition that dominates our culture. Our 
primary desire is no longer meals or meaning, not even 
security or social relations, but their substitutes, in the 
form of the status symbols that are conferred by doubly 
derivative needs. 


STATUS DOUBLY DERIVATIVE DOUBLY DERIVATIVE STATUS, 
SYMBOLS, PHYSIOLOGICAL EXISTENTIAL PRESTIGE, 
LUXURY, NEEDS NEEDS POWER 
EXCESS, WEALTH 
EMPLOYMENT, DERIVATIVE DERIVATIVE SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
PENSION, SAVINGS, PHYSIOLOGICAL EXISTENTIAL RECOGNITION, A 
WELFARE NEEDS NEEDS SENSE OF BELONGING 

< 

x, y 

2%, && 

FOOD, SLEEP, ELE, FS HOPE, MEANING, 
SHELTER SG Qe ACCEPTANCE 
vh Ft 
am 

<a 
Proposed revised pyramid turned underlying basic needs and only 
on its head as doubly derivative generates further derivations, we 
needs seem to have become the main need to sharpen our awareness for the 
motivation for most of our actions underlying values, the meta-design 
in the state of late capitalism. But behind design. Do we really need this? 


since the fulfilment of the derivative Does it lead to social or sustainable 


needs doesn’t necessarily solve the prosperity? 


In the frame of this updated hierarchy of needs, one 
could argue that in late modernity, we have trained our- 
selves to associate needs and dreams with the conceptu- 
al sphere of the doubly derivative needs, thus confusing 
dreams with needs. Further, one could argue that dreams 
that are tied to doubly derivative needs tend to have an 
individualistic focus since the satisfaction of these needs 
is relative to what other people possess. This individual- 
istic focus creates a vicious cycle, in which one person’s 
satisfaction with their doubly derivative needs increases 
the needs of everyone around them, and so on in a nev- 
er-ending circle that has driven us beyond the limits of 
our ecosystem. 


The question is whether we can find other ways of deal- 
ing with basic and derivative needs. We might have to 
accept this as a part of human nature: we long for new 
things and new experiences, we are social beings who 
need to position ourselves in relation to others, and we 
need to feel that we belong socially and psychologically 
while also needing to stand out. If this is indeed who we 
are, then we must find sustainable ways to design prod- 
ucts that fill these needs, ensuring a fully regenerative 
cycle of production and consumption while working 
to redistribute resources and combat rising inequality. 
However, if anew worldview is emerging as suggested in 
Chapter 1, one based on planetary and holistic conscious- 
ness, our constant need to position ourselves in relation 
to others might come to matter less. According to Beck 
and Cowan et al., the new level of consciousness would 
slowly phase out earlier subsistence-based levels of con- 
sciousness. Instead of a consciousness based on the fight 
for survival that leads to the logic of me v. you, them v. 
us, man v. nature, we might see the emergence of a con- 
sciousness based on an interconnected big-picture view 
of the world, where we are all part of the same planet and 
therefore care about each other and the other life forms 
on a deep existential level. Scharmer has described this 
change of consciousness as a move ‘from ego-systems 
to eco-systems’. At the very least, positioning oneself 
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might become less important than connecting and feel- 
ing part of something bigger, and therein lies the possi- 
bility of another way of being in the world. This requires 
a revolution in our thinking that, according to Orr, must 
also change the kinds of questions that we ask - ‘from 
how can we do the same old things more efficiently to 
deeper questions such as: Do we need it? Is it ethical? 
What impact does it have on the community? Is it safe 
to make and use? Is it fair? Can it be repaired or reused? 
What is the full cost over its expected lifetime? Is there a 
better way to do it?’"* Questions like these are not simply 
about finding a more efficient way to accommodate de- 
sires; they are about the improvement of desire and the 
factors that affect our desire. As Orr puts it: 


Our greatest needs have nothing to do with the 
possession of things but rather with heart, wis- 
dom, thankfulness, and generosity of spirit. And 
these virtues are part of larger ecologies that 
embrace spirit, body, and mind - the beginning 
of design. ™ 


Where are we now? 


We have looked at the field of motivational psychology to 
understand the basic needs that underlie our actions and 
design decisions. We have seen how some of these basic 
needs, such as hunger and thirst, are biological, while oth- 
ers are social: the need for safety, for relations with others 
and, not least, for self-actualization. We have seen how 
the industrial production- and consumption-machines 
have gone into hyper-drive, reshaping our understanding 
of what we need. We now meet basic needs as well as de- 
rivative and doubly derivative needs, as illustrated in the 
revised version of Maslow’s Pyramid of Needs, where the 
relational aspect is highlighted and reinterpreted. The 
expansion of digital media and social platforms has led to 
constant comparisons and a torrent of new needs. 


The road so far: Milestones 


The societies we live in trace their origin back to a time 
when humans ‘moved out of nature’ and became agrar- 
ian instead of hunters and gatherers. We built settle- 
ments, claimed territories and resources, and began to 
design nature. We started working and achieved secu- 
rity of supply and safety from animals and the weather. 
Settling down also meant that we no longer had to car- 
ry our belongings with us, so we acquired more belong- 
ings, and we have been hoarders ever since. The concept 


of a stationary home somehow also creates a sense of 


ownership, even sentimental value, leading to a more 
self-centred form of living compared to the tribal socie- 
ty of hunter-gatherers. With the creation of an agrarian 
society, we not only took possession of nature, but we 
also laid the foundation for private property, taxation, 
class, and so on, and for the production- and consump- 
tion-machine with its endless stream of derivative and 
doubly-derivative needs that sets us apart as individuals 
and keeps us constantly unfulfilled. 
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The road ahead 


Today, we face the dilemma that our current lifestyle 
cannot continue if future generations are to have their 
needs met and if we wish to achieve sustainability in the 
global ecosystems. We need to be more conscious about 
the needs that drive us and take responsibility for the 
balance between our needs and those of the planet. Can 
we find regenerative ways to deal with our need for prod- 
ucts and experiences, or will we see the emergence of a 
worldview based on other kinds of needs, for instance, 
the need to connect and feel part of something bigger? 
This worldview would lead to other societies and forms 
of living that we do not yet know. Whatever path we 
choose, the major motive behind our actions as individ- 
uals, as organizations, and as species should be to take 
responsibility for our actions. 


Humans are capable of a unique trick: 
creating realities by first imagining 
them, by experiencing them in their 
minds. When Martin Luther King said, 
IT have a dream’, he was inviting others 
to dream it with him. Once a dream 
becomes shared in that way, current 
reality gets measured against it and 
then modified towards it. As soon as we 
sense the possibility of a more desirable 
world, we begin behaving differently, as 
though that world is starting to come 
into existence, as though, in our minds 
at least, we're already there. The dream 
becomes an invisible force which pulls us 
forward. By this process it starts to come 
true. The act of imagining something 
makes it real. 


— Brian Eno 


> Chapter 5. 
Creating 
Change. 
How DO 
We Get 
Started? 


As we have seen, stepping back 
and contemplating the values and 
needs that underlie our decisions 
is a prerequisite for radical change. 
In this chapter, we will look at ways 
to build the capacity for fundamen- 
tal changes. Systemic leadership is 
— sometimes implicitly — built on the 
theoretical foundation of system- 
ic thinking, and we need to follow 
this thinking to its roots if we are to 
achieve a more profound transfor- 
mation. We need to understand the 
mechanisms and the resilience of 
systems in order to change them. In 
what follows, we will look into the 
resistance that systems put up — the 
‘immune system of systems’, as it 
were — and explore ways of working 
with this resistance. We will then ex- 
amine tools for what | call ‘system 
acupuncture’, namely models in- 
tended to soften systems and allow 
for new patterns to emerge. 
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Immune systems 


Systems theory spans across many academic disciplines, 
including biology, sociology, political science, and man- 
agement studies. One of the early definitions of system 
thinking was proposed by Donella H. Meadows in her 
aforementioned contribution to the 1972 report The 
Limits to Growth. Here, Meadows, an environmental sci- 
entist, presented this straightforward definition of sys- 
tem thinking: ‘A basic principle of a system is that it is 
something more than a collection of its parts.” And fur- 
ther ‘systems thinking will consider three key aspects: 
elements (the parts of the system), interconnections (the 
way these parts relate to and/or feedback into each oth- 
er), and a function or a purpose’. According to Meadows, 
the elements are the most tangible aspect of the system 
and are thus the easiest to understand: when we try to 
optimize the output of a system, we tend to focus on the 
elements. But according to Meadows, it is the last aspect 
- the function - that is the most crucial determinant of 
a system’s behaviour. Accordingly, the essential charac- 
teristic of a successful system is its ability to maintain a 
harmony between the function of the overall system and 
the function of its individual parts.” 


Building on Meadows’s theories, one could argue that 
the reason we are struggling to make our society more 
sustainable is that, when we attempt to resolve com- 
plex challenges, we focus too narrowly on individual 
elements of the social system, as evidenced by the eco- 
nomic system’s exclusive focus on well-delimited goals 
like economic growth. If we look specifically at questions 
of organizational and social structures, a key point for 
Meadows is that we must be conscious of what overall 
function the system is serving. From the perspective of 
sustainable development, we must always bear in mind 
that the systems that came before us — such as the plan- 
etary ecosystem - have found balance through evolu- 
tion over millions and billions of years. By contrast, we 
humans create new systems at an ever-increasing pace, 


but going forward, we will have to make sure that every 
new system is able to fit into the larger planetary system 
without damaging it or disturbing its equilibrium. From 
a design perspective, this means that since we cannot 
rely on the long evolutionary adaptation that has guar- 
anteed the balance of the natural ecosystems, we instead 
have to consciously consider the long-term impact of the 
systems we design - and this approach calls for restraint 
and reverence of the larger whole. 


Another systemic perspective that we can bring in to 
consider the man-made systems and their connection 
with the surrounding ecosystems is summarized in the 
concept of autopoiesis, meaning self-creation. The notion 
was first introduced by the Chilean biologists Humberto 
Maturana and Francisco Valera, who in the 1960s-1980s 
carried out extensive studies of biological systems to 
understand the interaction between the organization of 
living individuals, their nervous system, and their sur- 
rounding environment. They wanted to explore how liv- 
ing systems create knowledge, organize themselves and 
communicate with one another, and their studies led 
them to an important set of conclusions: living systems 
are circularly closed, self-replicating, and self-referential. 
In other words, all living systems have an innate capacity 
to create and renew themselves - a capacity that, accord- 
ing to Maturana and Varela, is also found in humans and 
their social systems. These findings drew the attention of 
sociologists and theorists of organization and leadership, 
who began to study how the living processes found in na- 
ture can serve as an explanatory model for the social pro- 
cesses that unfold between individuals, in organizations, 
and in societies. In the present context, it can help us to 
understand the intentions and processes that lie behind 
our human-made systems and thereby also determin- 
ing the driving forces behind our desires and actions. In 
the 1980s, the eminent sociologist Niklas Luhmann be- 
gan to employ the concept of autopoiesis to describe the 
different sectors of society (politics, economy, law, art, 
research, and so on) as self-organizing systems focused 
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on observation. In Luhmann’s view, human individuals 
could be understood as psychic systems that came to- 
gether to form social systems: both individual and social 
systems are characterized by their production and de- 
ployment of meaning through observation. According 
to Luhmann, this means that there are as many realities 
as there are biological entities, but we can share our ex- 
perience of reality through communication and thereby 
continuously create a shared meaning. In other words, 
reality is not something that is simply out there: it has to 
be experienced by individuals and constructed through 
communication with others. 


In organizational psychology, this idea led to an under- 
standing of individuals as self-referential systems who 
interact in complex ways and together determine how 
the culture of an organization will be developed and 
maintained, and how its processes will typically un- 
fold. From an autopoietic perspective, individuals in an 
organization can be said to communicate based on as- 
sumptions and images that they have created together 
through observation of their surroundings. Of course, 
these images can be reworked and reshaped, meaning 
that it is possible to construct a new reality through the 
interplay between individuals. A crucial corollary is that 
this process cannot control the activity since the system 
will perceive that system according to its own logic. The 
system’s operations are its own, not the environment’s, 
seeing as the system only relates to its own closed logic. 
Everything else will be related back to the system’s point 
of departure - which will be different for each system. 
Organizations, businesses, societies, and even human 
beings can all be understood as self-referential systems 
in this line of thinking. 


If we shift our focus to the question of environmental 
design this argument is relevant because of the many 
explanatory frameworks that humans have constructed 
throughout our long history to make sense of the ‘sys- 
tem-external’ world: nature, the biosphere, and so on. The 


system-external world now confronts us with a complex- 
ity that we cannot understand, however over time, we 
have developed internal systems of meaning and practic- 
es that we can use to reduce this complexity, but which 
cannot take their full reality into account. According to 
this perspective, even Luhmann’s theory is self-referen- 
tial: the recursivity of his theory means that we cannot 
see beyond the borders of the system, we will always be 
trapped in the internal logic of the system. As mentioned 
earlier, the new material turn in the sciences is a critical 
counterweight to constructivist approaches, as the latter 
tend to become closed systems that focus exclusively on 
man-made language, culture, or systems. Consciously 
or otherwise, they neglect the questions of the relation 
between human agency and the natural or non-organic 
world. All systems have resistance towards change, a re- 
sistance that Peter Senge describes with the metaphor 
of the immune system. The harmful hyperactivity of im- 
mune systems is common in biological processes such 
as in pregnancies where the mother’s immune system 
initially resists the foetus, or at the onset of a caterpil- 
lar’s transformation, where its cells will fight off new but- 
terfly cells. We see the same in social processes such as 
learning: pointing out this similarity, Senge notes that, 
when we learn something new, we often feel uncomfort- 
able and incompetent. We can easily convince ourselves 
that what we are trying to learn is not so important after 
all and give up: this is our psychological ‘immune system’ 
at work. Correspondingly, in businesses, we encounter 
an organizational immune system whenever innovators, 
entrepreneurs, and developers have their ideas ignored 
or obstructed.” When it comes to environmental mat- 
ters, climate activists often find themselves branded as 
hippies or naive idealists. 


To set new trajectories for the future, I propose that we 
focus our attention on the systems that we have created 
and that we are still maintaining, even as they pose seri- 
ous problems to our lives. One way to do this might be to 
make ourselves aware of the dynamics of the systems by 
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zooming out and looking at them from above. We have 
proven that we are capable of doing this: as described in 
Chapter 1, we have seen that the creation of a shared di- 
rection is possible on the political level, as when leaders 
from around the world formulated the United Nations’ 
SDGs and so set out an agreed-upon course for sustain- 
able development for the globe. Hopefully, we will see 
more of this kind of political consensus in the future, as 
the world’s leaders realize that climate and environmen- 
tal problems cannot be ignored. However, these top- 
down transformations cannot stand alone: they must 
be supplemented with bottom-up and trickle-across 
transformations as well. Regardless of their level or 
their direction, attempts at transformations will inevi- 
tably encounter resistance and systemic recursivity. In 
the following section, I try to offer a way of combining 
systemic leadership thinking with design thinking to es- 
tablish a new approach for testing ideas, working across 
disciplines, exploring problems in greater depth, and 
developing shared directions - an approach that I will 
call ‘systems acupuncture’. The metaphor seems par- 
ticularly apt because the goal is to loosen up knots in 
the system by pinpointing and challenging very specific 
places or dynamics. 


systems acupuncture 


As we saw in the previous section, one of the precondi- 
tions for creating radical change is that the system can 
be challenged. Systems are self-sustaining and self- 
organizing, and changes are therefore difficult to imple- 
ment within the existing framework, since the system 
will always push back. Many of the ideas presented in this 
book can be seen as one long attempt to grapple with the 
self-organizing character of systems, driven by a stub- 
born commitment to transforming them despite their re- 
sistance. As shown by shelves upon shelves of research in 
the field of change management, there is no single magic 
trick to successfully implement systemic change. 


From a societal perspective, the self-replicating logic 
behind most organizational and social systems today is 
still determined by an industrial paradigm: think of state 
bureaucrats constantly updating their rules and regula- 
tions, or commercial businesses always looking to carve 
out a platform for themselves. Neither one is equipped 
to handle the hyper-complexity and the demand for 
agility that the world requires, not least with respect to 
sustainable transformation. Old structures stand in the 
way of emerging solutions. The global car industry only 
began to change in a more sustainable direction when 
the commercial success of Tesla posed a direct threat to 
it, but even then, sustainable change has proven hard to 
achieve. As an example, leaders of the German car in- 
dustry, which is among the most advanced industries 
in the world, would rather incriminate themselves and 
tamper with the environmental certifications of their 
products than they would make any real changes to the 
system.'** The consequences are clear for all to see: the 
traditional car industry mainly ‘innovates’ by creating 
electrical versions of old products, while their esteemed, 
hyper-educated leaders await trial or, as in the case of 
Carlos Ghosn’s escape to Japan, become the unwitting 
leads of a tragicomic soap opera. 
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In all our businesses and organizations, we see vulnera- 
bilities in the ways we organize ourselves and cooperate 
with one another. Overburdened managers have little or 
no understanding of the complexity they are supposed 
to be managing, and their employees are stressed and 
demotivated. In general, there is no will and no capacity 
to take on the large challenges that lie beyond our dai- 
ly grind: instead, we run around putting out small fires, 
while the planetary fire heats up in the background. But 
the question is how to push this system into change, if it 
always hits back and shuts down our attempts at trans- 
forming it. There is no easy answer - if there were, we 
would already have done it. Instead of a miracle cure, I 
here present some ways in which we can begin to chal- 
lenge and disrupt the existing systems, so as to create a 
better platform from which to design the future. These 
approaches are presented under the following head- 
lines: ‘Redpilling the basic assumptions’, ‘containing 
change’, ‘mobilize collaboration’, ’Co-designing partic- 
ipation’, ‘speculative design as social dreaming’ and ‘be- 
coming utopian’. 


Redpilling the basic assumptions 


To begin our systems acupuncture, we turn to Meadow’s 
emphasis on systemic functions. Since the industriali- 
zation of society, the main function of most of our social 
systems has been to increase productivity. This has led to 
greater economic growth for society as a whole, but that 
growth is not equally distributed. Owners and share- 
holders have amassed capital, while the system has cre- 
ated still more derivative and doubly derivative needs, 
to the point where the richest of the rich race each other 
into space and still seem unfulfilled. Sheiks and oligarchs 
put golden faucets in their jets because their primate in- 
stincts warn them against starvation. If this seems overly 
simplistic, consider the rapid growth in luxury bunkers 
in New Zealand: like squirrels in hyper-drive, the richest 
gather supplies for an endless winter. The premise that 


wealth would make us happy and safe loses all meaning 
when it is distorted into the idea that ‘more wealth will 
make us happier and safer’, and ‘extreme wealth will 
make us extremely happy and extremely safe’. But what 
if the premise was wrong to begin with? 


To dig deeper into the dilemmas posed by basic as- 
sumptions and premises of our systemic functions, I 
will introduce a concept from systemic leadership the- 
ory: the lilypond model, as developed by Edgar Schein 
from the MIT Centre for Organizational Learning. The 
lilypond is a metaphor for those levels of an organiza- 
tion that need special attention if one wants to work 
with effective transformation.” Schein regards a com- 
pany culture as a systemic whole, dividing the lilypond 
into three levels. At the highest level we have artefacts: 
objects, behaviours, and norms that make up the visi- 
ble elements of the system, akin to the waterlilies on 
the surface of the pond. Beneath this level - just below 
the surface - are the shared values: the principles that 
are enshrined in the organization’s vision and mission 
statement, as well as all the priorities that are chosen 
from a general strategic standpoint. The third and 
deepest level of the organization comprises its basic as- 
sumptions. These are the unconscious beliefs that are 
taken for granted without ever being made explicit: the 
managers’ and the worker’s underlying thoughts and 
emotions. They manifest as implicit norms that define 
the ethos of the organization, in the form of unspoken 
ideals for success or choices of whom to hire and fire. 
These basic assumptions shape the fundamental cul- 
ture of the organization, the culture that the other lev- 
els merely reflect and express. Schein uses the lilypond 
to describe organizations, but it is not a far cry to apply 
it to societies as well. The questions for each level will 
be the same: How does the underlying culture manifest 
itself in infrastructure, architecture, transport and ser- 
vice systems, and so on? What explicit values are made 
manifest in norms and in political and social guide- 
lines? What are the basic assumptions? The answer to 
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these questions will of course vary between countries, 
regions, and neighbourhoods. 


The point is that as in a natural ecosystem, the artefacts, 
visions and basic assumptions of an organization or so- 
ciety will be continuously adjusted in response to its in- 
ternal dynamics. Schein notes that this system is both 
constantly evolving and fundamentally stable. A central 
point for Schein is that the surface elements of an organ- 
ization - or for that matter a society - are always nur- 
tured from below, meaning that superficial changes may 
belie a deeper continuity. Accordingly, it is only from be- 
low that fundamental changes can arise. 


If we apply this logic to the goal of sustainable transfor- 
mation, it means that it is impossible to radically change a 
business’s or asociety’s culture in a more environmentally 
conscious direction unless we intervene in these deep be- 
liefs and understand their connections with the rest of the 
lilypond and its environment. Schein’s model makes clear 
that green vision statements will not in themselves lead 
to the sustainable transformations of a businesses or a so- 
ciety. As long as we keep operating according to the same 
old basic assumptions that were shaped by the industrial- 
ization of society, where human-made systems are viewed 
as more important than natural systems, and economic 
growth as more important than human well-being, the or- 
ganizations will not truly change. Transforming the deep- 
er levels of the lilypond is a great challenge for an organi- 
zation — let alone for an entire society or a global system. 
To undertake such a transformation, we need what 
system leadership theory calls a shift in worldviews, a shift 
in consciousness. 


We can metaphorically call this shift for a Redpilling of 
the basic assumptions, inspired by the famous 1999 sci-fi 
classic The Matrix. In the film Orpheus offers the main 
character Neo a red and a blue pill: ‘This is your last 
chance. After this there is no turning back. You take the 
blue pill - the story ends, you wake up in your bed and 


believe whatever you want to believe. You take the red 
pill - you stay in Wonderland, and I show you how deep 
the rabbit-hole goes. In The Matrix, taking the red pill 
means seeing the truth about the state of reality. It is a 
hassle and a road full of resistance, because the Matrix 
fights to keep up its illusion. But once you have seen 
through that illusion, there is no turning back. 


In relation to Schein’s metaphor of the lilypond, we 
cannot just paint the lilypond in another colour to 
change the culture of the system. We need to become 
aware of the basic assumptions beyond artefacts and 
exposed beliefs. And if we are to change these assump- 
tions at a deeper level, we need a new way of thinking, a 
new consciousness. And this change will have an outer 
manifestation. As Otto Scharmer has put it: ‘form fol- 
lows consciousness.’ 
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ARTEFACTS 
VISIBLE, TANGIBLE MANIFESTATIONS 
OF CULTURE 


ESPOUSED BELIEFS AND VALUES 
HOW YOU PUBLICLY/EXPRESS WHAT YOUR 
ORGANIZATION HOPES\TO ACHIEVE AND HOW 
YOU ASPIRE TO DO YOUR WORK 


UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 
OFTEN UNSTATED OPERATING PRINCIPLES 
THAT DRIVE THE WORK OF AN ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


The lilypond metaphor, developed 
by Edgar Schein, maps out the three 
levels of an organization’s culture. 
The first level is the visible manifes- 
tations that ‘flower’ on the surface. 
The second level is the explicit values 
that support these manifestations, 
and which can be seen through the 
surface of the water. The third level 
is the hidden root system - a network 
of basic assumptions and uncon- 


scious values - that nourishes and 
shapes the entire plant. If we look at 
sustainable development, the point is 
that we cannot transform individuals, 
organizations, and societies without 
addressing the basic assumptions. 
These are often unconscious and 
therefore it takes introspection, re- 
flection, debate and, last but not least, 
the will to transform. 


Systems within systems. 

The engineer and management 
theorist Frederick W. Taylor is said to 
have declared that ‘thus far, humans 
have come before systems; in the 
future, systems shall come before hu- 
mang’. That statement turned out 
to be prophetic, and since then, we 
have been building systems upon sys- 
tems, which in their hypercomplexity 
have attained a self-referential justi- 
fication: they exist because they have 
to exist. The systems were created 

by humans to serve human interests, 
but they have become increasingly 
disconnected from their original 
purpose. One example could be the 
system ‘money’, which was invented 
to store a real value (say, food), ina 
temporary and imagined value (say, 
seashells or gold). But now money 
seems to have lost its connection 
with real value, and today even the 
most insightful economists have no 
way of understanding the structure 
as a whole. The many systems within 
systems that we have built, in which 
we live, and which shape our lives 
seem not to have given us more power 
but instead taken control away from 
us. One can understand the artificial 
world of human-made artefacts and 
systems as an enormous barrage 
balloon that has grown so large that 
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it threatens to crush its creators. 

We are now deeply enmeshed in our 
system-controlled lives and largely 
complacent about the problems, even 
as there is an increasingly dramatic 
concern that the sources of welfare 
are about to become exhausted, as 
Ulrik Beck famously put it.” 


As aresult, it has become increas- 
ingly impossible for us to align our 
ideas and actions with the reality 

of the planetary system. In the 
Anthropocene age, we are turning 
into a self-referential organism that 
finds it still harder to move through 
the world with due consideration 
and to have meaningful encounters 
with what is radically different from 
ourselves - what the French philos- 
opher Quintin Meillassoux termed 
‘the great outdoors.’ This is the 
case both on a biological level and 
on a psychological and speculative 
level. We have become impoverished 
creatures, at least when it comes to 
the possibility of experiencing the 
unfamiliar, the unknown, and the 
foreign. However, the critical condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves can 
also serve as the foundation of a new 
kind of realism, a new relation, anew 
being in the world. 
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ABDUCTION 
What if/How might we? 


STARTING OPPORTUNITY SPACE Cony, FOCAL 
POINT >~ SERGE, POINT 
DESIGN PROCESS ar, 
Zooming out 
Baneta SPACES OF SPACES OF ~ Zooming in 
AMBIGUITY AMBIGUITY a NI Detailed 
macro-level ns “ert Detaile: 
Intention and coN micro-level 
direction setting Playing with 
solutions 
META- 
DESIGN SYNTHESIS Outcome: Exposed 
? values and visible, 
What are our worldviews How do we? tangible 
and values? manifestations 


'Redpilling the basic 
assumptions' 


Underlying assumptions that 
drive the work of my 
organization and its people 


Edgar Schein’s lilypond is a metaphor 
for levels of organizational culture, 
but it can also be turned into a frame- 
work for working with the meta-level 
of design, what I’ve called ‘redpilling 
the basic assumptions’ behind our 
design actions. If we combine this 
with the design process model from 
Chapters 2 and 8, it can be one out 

of many possible frameworks for 
working consciously with the values: 
the very premises that we design 
from. Depending on what context we 


are in, we can formulate questions for 
the meta-design phase that can help 
us becoming more aware about what 
basic assumptions and beliefs guide 
the intention and direction setting of 
our design process. According to the 
concept of the lilypond an awareness 
of the basic assumptions can change 
the whole setting, the whole culture, 
around a process and an organiza- 
tion, thereby changing the idea about 
why, how and what we design. 
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Containing change 


In the following, we will focus on the day-to-day practice 
of affecting and nudging systems to make way for our as- 
pirations for a sustainable future. There are countless 
ways of doing so, but I propose challenging systems by 
building creative havens, where ideas can grow and be 
tested before they are released into the larger system. 
Inspired by systemic leadership theory, I call the con- 
struction of these creative havens container-building. 
Container-building is the practice of establishing explor- 
atory spaces that can stimulate change in organizations 
or societies. The concept was first introduced by Peter 
Senge, who traced the practice of container-building all 
the way back to Medieval alchemy, which produced some 
of the earliest known theories of transformation. For al- 
chemists, the container in question was a closed pot that 
was slowly warmed over the fire, precipitating the trans- 
formation of the elements in it. Senge refers to the fa- 
mous psychoanalyst Carl Jung, who argued that writings 
on alchemy are as much about psychological transfor- 
mation as about material transformation, meaning that 
the concept of the creative container can equally well be 
applied to social and organizational change. According 
to Senge, these kinds of containers can also be found in 
the natural environment, as for example in the afore- 
mentioned butterfly’s cocoon: within this silky contain- 
er, a transformation takes place, the organism ‘melts’ 
into a new form, and a battle takes place between the old 
and new. The larvae cells actually attack the newly made 
butterfly cells, until the latter take over and begin to find 
their form. The same occurs in the body of a pregnant 
woman, and most people working with organizational 
development will know the feeling when ideas hit the or- 
ganizational immune system.” 


According to the theory of systemic leadership, contain- 
ers can be built by anyone in any context. It can be a top- 
down project, as when politicians establish a taskforce to 
rethink the economic framework of the green transition, 


or when a CEO initiates a radical transformation of the 
company’s work culture. But creative containers can also 
be established through a bottom-up or trickle-across in- 
itiative, as when an engaged employee sets in motion a 
larger shift through a series of micro-actions, creating 
change from within the organization - or, in the political 
example, when a group of citizens organize an activist in- 
tervention in their local community. 


Of course, not all containers are equally transformative. 
Inthe context of the green transition, I argued in Chapter 
3 that one must strive for high-amplitude thinking when 
establishing and facilitating the creative processes that 
take place within these containers: that is, one must pur- 
sue the maximum amount of tension between divergent 
and convergent processes. One way to do this is to con- 
tinuously tune in to the larger whole, on the macroscopic 
level of the planet, and then return to practices such as 
prototyping and materialization that create shared im- 
ages of that ambition, on the microscopic level of doing. 


In a longer perspective such containers can metaphori- 
cally be compared with worms in an apple. If successful 
over time more containers within the same system will 
be connected, weaving a new web of beliefs and there- 
by new systems, practices, and social and cultural set- 
tings. Working with system acupuncture therefore not 
only has to do with the establishing of singular contain- 
ers that can hatch new aspirations and actions, but also 
about connecting initiatives and thereby growing ecolo- 
gies of interconnected interventions. 
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System acupuncture. Creative 
containers, here illustrated as red 
dots, can serve as the cradles for new 
ideas and aspirations, and they can 
potentially emerge at all levels of 
society. They can be created within 
an organizational pyramid - at the 
top, in the middle, or at the bottom 


- or they can be the framework for a 


given team in a matrix organization 
or serve to incubate a new venture 
in a project-based organization. 
They can form one or more cells in 
an organization, in civil society, or 
among groups of engaged citizens 
and consumers. 


META-DESIGN 
GUIDED BY 
PRINCIPLES 


The journey of 
container-building is 
a path of decisions 
and expressions that 
takes the initiators, 
hosts, and partic- 
ipants through a 
process increasing 
attention towards 
deep needs, values, 
and dreams. The very 
premises we design 
from. 


ORIENTATION 


Zooming out in 
space and time: 
What is the overall 
direction, what is the 
time frame? 


Zooming in: What 

do we want the 
participants of the 
container to work 
on? What do we want 
to investigate and 
explore? What do 

we want to change? 
What do we hope to 
achieve? 


Above seven points to be aware of 


when establishing and facilitating 


processes of container-building. 
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CONTENT 
IDOART 


A container can have 
a physical or symbol- 
ic expression, but it 
primarily consists of 
the content and the 
people participating 
in it. 


One possible inspira- 
tion for focus points 
comes from IDOART, 
which stands for: 


I: Intention: What is 
the intention behind 
the process? 


DO: Desired Out- 
come: What are the 
expectations or the 
fixed goals for the 
organization, the 
group, and the indi- 
vidual participants? 


A: Agenda: What 

is the programme 
and the focus of the 
process? 


R: Roles and Rules: 
What are the prin- 
ciples and rules? 
How are the roles 
distributed? 


T: Timeframe. What 
are the planned 
meetings and mile- 
stones?'° 
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PEOPLE 
HOSTING AND 
PARTICIPATING 


In container-building 
processes, the host 
is not the typical 
project leader, but 
the facilitator of a 
distributed leader- 
ship in which the 
participants can take 
turns to move the 
group in a new direc- 
tion. All the same, the 
facilitator can guide, 
intervene in, and 
change the course of 
the dialogue, so as to 
act as a midwife or 
“space holder’ for the 
emerging ideas. 


The participants 

are those who 
contribute the data 
and information that 
constitutes the task 
or situation to be 
dealt with. 


If processes aim to 
have a transforma- 
tive impact, it is im- 
portant to invite a di- 
verse range of voices 
and interdisciplinary 
perspectives. 


Further, to secure 
‘high amplitude’ in 
decisions, the pro- 
cess should involve 
different modes of 
zooming in and out, 
between thinking/ 
doing and being. 


THE SOCIAL 
FIELD 
THE BIG WE 


For a container to be 
successful, one must 
pay attention to the 
commitment of the 
group, that is, the 
social and psycho- 
logical dimensions of 
the processes: in or- 
der to shift the focus 
from the you and the 
me to the we-mind of 
us and what we can 
create together. 


Transformative group 
processes typically 
unfold in a tension 
between chaos and 
order, and the role of 
the facilitator is to 
tune in to the dynam- 
ics of the group and 
sense when there is 
a need for more cha- 
os and disruption — 
for example through 
exercises that 
stimulate creativity, 
uncertainty, and 
generative mindsets 
— and when there 

is a need for order, 
for example through 
a review of what 

has been learned 

so far or through a 
summary of interim 
conclusions. 


PROCESS 
MODELS FOR 
AND IN DESIGN 


Container-building 
processes can be lin- 
ear or iterative, and 
they can span over 
one or several days. 
They can be guided 
by phase models and 
materials. 


There are models 
for, and models in 
design." Models for 
design illustrate the 
various phases of the 
process and serve as 
roadmaps for how to 
navigate it. It can ei- 
ther be prescriptive, 
specific, metaphori- 
cal, or abstract. 


Models in design are 
materials used to 
support the process- 
es of brainstorming 
and prototyping, 
such as sketches, 
pictures, illustrations, 
objects, and narra- 
tives — all sorts of 
materials can serve 
this purpose. These 
kinds of models help 
us talk about and 
give shape to that 
which does not yet 
exist, by creating 

a shared image of 
what is emerging in 
the group and how to 
get there. 


PLACE 
DESIGNING THE 
ATMOSPHERE 


The place sets 

out the physical 
constraints for the 
creative process. It 
may be an everyday 
setting, such as a 
company’s meeting 
room, or a context 
that is removed from 
the organization, 
such as a park or a 
forest. The room is 
tuned through the 
choice of location 
and its furnishing, 
including the use of 
mood-setting props. 


Together with the 
participants, the 
room, the objects, 
and the materials 
create the atmos- 
phere in which the 
creative container 
will unfold. The room 
and its activities 
can also be tuned 
through the ways in 
which the partici- 
pants are positioned 
in relation to each 
other: ‘change the 
chairs, change the 
conversation’, as the 
saying goes.'%° 


Observing and transforming 

are linked. In the 1920s, Werner 
Heisenberg, one of the founding 
fathers of quantum physics, showed 
that one cannot observe the world 
without changing it. Consider what 
happens when we try to measure the 
temperature in a glass of water. We 
put a thermometer into the water, but 
what we end up measuring is the wa- 
ter’s temperature combined with the 
effect of sinking a new element into 
it, which may be colder or warmer 
than the water itself. When it comes 
to container-building, this effect is 
known as the simultaneity principle: 
it is impossible to start to observe 
and ask questions about an organi- 


zation, institution, or state of affairs 
without also beginning to transform 
it. The exploratory processes and the 
transformative process are simulta- 
neous, so that asking questions about 
an organization, or a situation is one 
of the most effective ways of changing 
it.’*' As part of the meta-design levels 
of awareness it is therefore important 
to consider what needs and values 
lies behind the questions we ask. 
What do we hope to change, what is 
our expectation to outcome? Are the 
questions focused on the past or on 
the future, on what is not working 

or on what can be done differently? 
What process do we want to set in 
motion with our questions? 
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On both the individual and the collec- 
tive level, successful container- 
processes are those that challenge 
existing assumptions by rethinking 
a given situation, asking critical 
questions, breaking with the norm, 
resisting the prevailing structures, 
and toying with new possibilities. An 
increasing number of design inno- 
vation studies indicate that diverse 
groups have the potential to produce 
more creative solutions, due to the 
more unique combination of the 
team members’ perspectives in new, 


creative, and meaningful ways. To 


be transformative containers should 
therefore ideally include perspectives 
and voices that normally go unheard, 
to help challenge the order that a 
homogenous group would normally 
aspire to. These other voices can 

be intradisciplinary perspectives, 
employees from other departments, 
or ‘troublemakers’ who represent a 
minority view, thereby presenting 
different takes on a task, contributing 
‘crazy ideas’, and pushing the other 
participants to think differently.'*? 
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COMFORT 


LEARNING 


PANIC 


Sufficient disruption. As we have 
heard according to systems leadership 
theory, disruption is a precondition 
for change, but a disruption that is 
either too small or too large will not 
lead to productive change. In order 
to achieve the highest possible ampli- 
tude between what I have described 
by divergent and convergent mind- 
sets, the suggestion is to prioritise 
the incorporation of horizontal and 
vertical zooming to secure a shift in 
perspective from one’s own interests 
to the planetary whole and the view- 


point of the ancestor. A way of doing 
this is also to include a heightened 
awareness of what is — in the group 
dynamic and in the participants’ 
surroundings. What is emerging, 
what is necessary? In transformative 
processes, it is inevitable that there 
will be moments of resistance and 
negativity, but if we commit to staying 
with the trouble, then the things we 
experience as chaos and obstruction 
may turn into a new form of engage- 
ment, expanding our comfort zone 
into a zone of acceptance. 


How do we share? On the practical 
level, a shared awareness of partici- 
pants’ mindset in a container is about 
marking the cognitive state in which 
they find themselves, keeping track of 
when they must have an exploratory 
and divergent mindset and seek out 
new possibilities without censure, 
and when they must have a synthesis- 
ing and convergent mindset, making 
decisions and reviewing their find- 
ings. In both states, visual elements 
can create a shared understanding of 


the ideas and goals that the group is 
working towards. We all know those 


meetings where each participant was 
left with a different impression of 
what was decided. But if the decision 
is made visual and tactile, it can 

be easier to create a shared under- 
standing and spatial manifestation 
of the group’s objective. If the visual 
elements are meaningful for the 
participants, they may even lead toa 
state of self-forgetting and flow. 


Mobilize collaboration 


Radical change can only gain momentum through a joint 
commitment to solving the challenges we face: ‘the Great 
Work of our age’, as David Orr has put it. Initiatives can 
happen as both a top-down and a bottom-up movement, 
and a cross-pollination between disciplines, systems 
and professions, and it is therefore important to have 
methods for mobilizing and facilitating collaboration. 
Container-building is one such method, but many oth- 
ers can be found in the realms of social innovation and 
activism. In the following, I will focus on two creative 
approaches to mobilize collaboration in transformative 
processes: one from the field of co-design, the other from 
the field of speculative design. 


Co-designing participation 


The first example of a collaborative practice to mobilize 
creative collaboration is co-design, which can be some- 
what simplistically described as a combination of the 
rational, usability-oriented approach we know from 
engineering and software development with the softer 
approach focused on social and collaborative dimen- 
sions we know from process facilitation and design. The 
field of co-design emerged from the participatory design 
movement that sprung up in the late 1980s. In its newer 
versions, co-design is focused on methods that can help 
us to distribute the design activity in processes of co- 
creation, where a group collectively explores and creates 
proposals for a solution, drawing on each participant’s 
context and background. 


One of the foundational assumptions of co-design is that 
the world is complex and unpredictable, but that collab- 
orative approaches to design can allow us to navigate its 
uncertainty and create something new by tapping into 
the contradictory, tangled dynamics that lie within the 
challenge being explored. Co-design uses some of the 
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methods that are well-known from design, such as the 
simultaneous exploration of problems and solutions in 
a co-evolving process, as well as the alternation between 
divergent and convergent mindsets, but it also adds new 
methods for sharing and developing proposals within 
the group, such as tactile scenarios, design games, narra- 


tives and mock-ups.'** 


In some contexts, co-design is used 
synonymously with the concept of 
co-creation, but they stem from two 
different disciplines. Ideologically, 
co-design builds on the premise that 
designers should move away from 
primarily working on a commercial 
basis to actively engaging in the 
sustainable transformation of busi- 
nesses, organizations, and societies. 
Further, co-design aims to engage 
representatives from the context 

in which the design solution will be 
implemented in the entire design 
process, from the initial exploration 


of possibilities through the devel- 


opment of prototypes to the testing 
phase." By contrast, co-creation 
stems from an innovation- and 
marketing-oriented context, and 
primarily views co-creative processes 
as acommercial platform on which 
businesses can meet active consum- 
ers and stakeholders to exchange 
ideas. An example of the latter is the 
digital platform designed by Nike, 
where consumers co-create their new 
shoes by choosing colour combina- 
tions, patterns, and the like.!°° 


The design theorist Ezio Manzini, who was one of the key 
players in the development of collaborative approaches 
to design with a focus on social and environmental inno- 
vation, proposed a series of new roles for professional de- 
signers, and with them, a new framing of the entire design 
discipline. In his book Design, When Everybody Designs, 
he proposed that expert designers, meaning professional- 
ly trained designers and design facilitators, should seek 
to help groups, communities, and organizations in their 
prototyping activities, thereby training them in their ca- 
pacity for transformation. The result of this shared exper- 
iment is what Manzini calls diffuse design. If performed 
successfully, this process can achieve socially and envi- 
ronmentally sustainable interventions, where the meth- 
ods and design help to analyze, distribute and communi- 
cate the sustainable aspirations among the participants, 
institutions and organizations. Manzini argues that this 
kind of process has both a positive and a destructive po- 
tential, using the terrorist group ISIS as an example of 
a social innovation that had a clearly developed strategy 
for communication and recruitment, but an inarguably 
destructive effect. Likewise, new experiments in social 
organization, sharing economy and business develop- 
ment have resulted in concepts such as Uber and AirBnB, 
which may have had a positive impact on customers, but 
also a negative impact on the wider job market, leading to 
higher rates of precarious employment. 


With his broad-based approach to design, Manzini rep- 
resents a systems understanding of social innovation, in 
which humans and organizations play a key role in driving 
social change. Likewise, the design theorist Anna Meroni 
speaks of creative communities to describe social inno- 
vations that emerge among regular citizens, often in col- 
laboration with grassroots organizations, entrepreneurs, 
local institutions, and civil society organizations. Exam- 
ples include locally based childcare services, new forms of 
neighbourhood help and knowledge exchange, car-pool- 
ing systems, community gardens, and social networks 
that connect consumers directly to food producers.'” 
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It is precisely the participatory nature of co-design 
and similar approaches that can ensure the transition 
from container-building acupuncture to a wider diffu- 
sion of the creative product. Of course, as in all forms of 
container-building, this diffusion presupposes that the 
ideas or solutions that are hatched in the creative pro- 
cess can be distributed and implemented in the organi- 
zation afterwards. Sometimes, this diffusion may require 
several container-processes within the same organiza- 
tion or local context to succeed. Furthermore, there will 
always be that special X-factor in a design process that is 
difficult to predict and still more difficult to control: that 
unknowable set of variables which determines whether 
the impulse for change will in fact influence, transform, 
and even disrupt the given organization, market, sec- 
tor, political environment, city or the like. Each impulse 
for change will have always varying degrees of urgency, 
impact, and likelihood of success, and if it strikes the 
organization at the ‘right’ time, it can create large and 
long-lasting change, but if it arrives too early or too late 
in relation to the organization’s development, it can be 
difficult to achieve the desired effect. Part of the work of 
developing and facilitating containers is thus also about 
sensing whether the surrounding ‘larger system’ is ready 
for the ‘small system’ of the creative process, and vice 
versa: Are there particular areas the two might meet and 
begin to interact, interfere, and resonate? 
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DIFFUSE DESIGN 


In Design, When Everybody Designs 
Ezio Manzini proposes a model for 
developing platforms for shared 
design practices focused on social 
innovation and sustainable trans- 
formation. Expert designers act as 
facilitators of creative processes car- 
ried out by ‘non-designers’, such as 
citizens, communities, and organiza- 
tions. The process is called co-design 
because it actively involves the users 


and stakeholders to make sure that 
the product of the creative process is 
integrated in and makes sense for the 
context where it is to work. If carried 
out successfully, this co-design 
process can lead to a diffuse design, 
design performed by everybody and 
in which communal local efforts can 
make organizations, institutions, and 
social gatherings into platforms for 
sustainable innovation.!* 
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‘Let’s change the world together. The 
US-based activist design group Not 
Impossible has worked on creating a 
framework for radical cooperation by 
establishing what they call ‘never- 
been-built solutions’. ‘Consider start- 
ing with one person’s one challenge’, 
as they declare on their website: ‘a 
wrong that you can help make right,’ 
Through funding from and cooper- 
ation with private companies, they 
have established Not Impossible Labs 
that work on developing progressive 
solutions. An example of a challenge 
they worked on is the scarcity of 
vaccination in third-world countries. 
Not Impossible teams launched a 
project in Sierra Leone, where one 
out of five children does not have 
access to basic vaccines. Often, this is 
not because of a lack of vaccines, but 
because the children live far from a 
healthcare clinic, a problem NGOs 


call ‘the last mile’. Not Impossible 
worked with the vaccine-producer 
Pfizer to better understand last-mile 
challenges, examining typical prob- 
lems that stand in the way of vaccine 
distribution, especially the unreli- 
able road network and the frequent 
floods. They are currently trying out 
a number of different solutions, for 
example using lightweight boats to 
transport vaccines and setting up 
more local centres. Another example 
of a radical design problem is Not 
Impossible’s use of 3D printers to 
produce prosthetic limbs for the vic- 
tims of landmines in Sudan, teaching 
the locals how to use the printers 
themselves.'*? These examples 
illustrate the ideals that lie behind 
collaborative approaches to design: 
using co-creation to make concrete 
and context-specific solutions. 


Speculative design 
as social dreaming 


The other example of a collaborative approach to design, 
that is useful for mobilizing collaboration in transforma- 
tion is speculative design. The concept was first developed 
by the design theorists Anthony Dunne and Fiona Raby 
and is often used synonymously with concepts such as fu- 
turing design and design fictions, though the latter cover a 
wider range of theories and methods to envisioning future 
possibilities.’*° What they all have in common is a desire to 
take design out of the marketplace and into the realm of the 
unreal and the fictional, working in the tension between 
reality and the (im)possible. The goal of this approach is 
to invite a critical reflection on the future that can in turn 
inform decisions in the present. Speculative design offers 
an alternative to traditional approaches such as strategic 
foresights and infographics pretending to predict the fu- 
ture. In speculative approaches, the goal is instead to evoke 
empathy with the future: What would it feel like to be hu- 
man in this future world? These questions aim to make 
the future a more tangible place, not a distant unknown, 
but a forum where we can exchange ideas, suggestions, de- 
cisions and images of what might be a possible tomorrow. 
At the heart of the various versions of speculative design is 
‘What if?’ scenarios that seek to create an open room for 
discussion and shared creation. In the context of sustaina- 
ble developments, the questions that can be asked include: 
What kind of future do we want? What would be the envi- 
ronmental consequences of this or that decision? What are 
the most grotesque or dystopic scenarios for five, ten, fifty 
or five hundred years in the future? What can we do today if 
we care about tomorrow? By creating speculative futures, 
possibly including prototypes or props illustrating those 
futures, we make it easier to share our visions and set up 
imagined scenarios, worlds or characters we can identify 
with, and which may guide our dialogue and decisions going 
forward. The purpose of the exercise is not to predict future 
trends, but to create an empathy with future possibilities. 
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2023 


Take a trip forward in time: What 
would happen if ...? Can we re-imagine 
what our businesses, organizations, 
or private lives would look like, and 
would that idea affect our current 


2050 


decisions? How can future-based 
visions serve as a yardstick to guide, 
inspire, and evaluate design solutions 
in the present? 


Crucially, this type of process has to begin as a space free 
from judgment and limitations, based in imagination 
and a desire for improvement. We must not try to con- 
trol or fix the future, but to use the envisioned images 
of the future to reinterpret the present. One way of do- 
ing so is by using the three-horizon model discussed in 
Chapter 3. The design researchers Elisabeth Sanders and 
Pieter Stappers, who have worked with speculative and 
inquiry-oriented forms of design, suggest the following 
three-fold division of time: the world as it is (the pres- 
ent), the near future (five to ten years from now), and the 
speculative future (thirty, fifty or a hundred years from 
now). In this understanding, the future is seen as a set of 
possibilities growing out of seeds that are planted in the 
present. The tensions and contradictions between past, 
present, and future also serve as a melting pot from which 
new scenarios and possibilities emerge, with design act- 
ing as a kind of creative bridge between the three." 


According to Dunne and Raby, potentially every as- 
pect of society can potentially be the object of specula- 
tive thinking. The central premise of this theory is that 
speculative design is collaborative, taking place in a dia- 
logue between designers and a public or an expert audi- 
ence: social dreaming, as Dunne and Raby call it in their 
ground-breaking book Speculative Everything: Design, 
Fiction, and Social Dreaming. 
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POSSIBLE 
FUTURES 


PLAUSIBLE 
FUTURES 


PREFERABLE 


PRESENT 


What is our preferable future? In 
speculative design, one typically 
works with a taxonomy of futures, 
showing multiple possible paths of 
which some are merely possible, 
some are plausible, some probable, 


PROBABLE 
FUTURES 


and some preferable. This way of 
thinking about futures in the plural 
changes our understanding of what 
will come, from something that hap- 
pens to us to something we can shape 
ourselves.’ 


2 


t 


One approach to social dreaming 


is to let the participants ‘rehearse 

the future’ together, by developing 
scenarios for how something could be 
done differently in the future." Take 
for example the layout of a work- 
place. The shared exploration will be 
based around the question ‘What if?’ 
and seek to stimulate the communal 
imagination of the participants. The 
question acts to frame the task, shift- 
ing the focus from existing conditions 
and potential challenges to future 
possibilities. For example, how can 
we break with the hierarchical form 
that usually shapes our organization 
and decision-making? What if we set 


CO ee pe bend onne i) 


up the meeting room differently, as 

a circle rather than as an auditorium 
focused on a projector? What if we 
developed a digital platform that 
stimulated more shared commu- 
nication? In this kind of process, 
participants who are working hands- 
on throughout the organization are 
made to rehearse a possible future, 
as ‘living prototypes’ experimenting 
together with how the social space 
could be arranged differently: moving 
furniture, making simple models, 
constructing mock-ups that allows 
the emerging possibilities to take on 
form and meaning. 
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The two examples of design-based collaborative ap- 
proaches - co-design and speculative design - both 
offer a practical way to work with organizational and 
societal transformation. The collaborative nature of the 
approaches is one of the main strengths that design can 
bring to the field of sustainable change together with 
more classic design tools like prototyping and visuali- 
zation. However, some writers have criticized the sup- 
posed naivety of believing that large-scale problems can 
be solved through design, public involvement, and civil 
society, not least because it will lead to higher costs, giv- 
en that the democratic element of public involvement 
tends to complicate and prolong the process.'“ Certainly, 
these critical reflections should be part of a broader dis- 
cussion about the changes that must be implemented for 
design methods to stay relevant in relation to social and 
environmental challenges. Manzini for one has suggest- 
ed that there can be many ways of communicating de- 
sign ideas: they can be part of a top-down process (driv- 
en by experts, decision-makers and political actors), a 
bottom-up process (driven by local communities), or 
a hybrid of the two (an interaction between them or a 
trickle-across effect). More research and practical ex- 
periments are needed to create the tools that we can use 
to work with social and environmental challenges. These 
tools can be technology-supported, for example by us- 
ing artificial intelligence to create possible scenarios for 
the future; or they can be locally based, for example in a 
neighbourhood context where mock-ups and simple pro- 
totypes are used to make alternative futures visually and 
physically intelligible. On the political-ideological level, 
these tools can be used to develop regulative legislation 
or economic incentives. But as noted earlier, we should 
in all design processes remember that we cannot focus 
on innovation solely within the scope of already existing 
fields and disciplines. Given the many stakeholders and 
complex agendas in these discussions, it is all too easy to 
forget the larger question of where humanity is headed. 
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The Hitachi Kyoto University 
Laboratory project ‘Toward Enabling 
Ever More People to Live Happily in 
2050’ is an example of speculative 
design. The project was launched in 
the context of a political incentive to 
develop possible models for how to 
achieve a sustainable future for Japan. 
Researchers in economics, the hu- 
manities, social sciences, and informa- 
tion science worked with designers, 
using AI to develop 20,000 possible 
scenarios for the future of Japan, on 
the basis of 159 key measures, both 
quantitative (such as birth rates, GDP, 
and CO, budgets) and qualitative 
(such as happiness and perceived 
wealth). On the basis of these pro- 
jections, the team developed a series 
of proposals for how to configure ‘a 
society with a happy future’. One of 
the central dilemmas found within 
these scenarios is the choice between 
amore regional-decentralised 


and a more urban-centralised scenar- 
io, and the models showed that 

by far the most positive tendencies 
could be found in a more regional- 
decentralised social structure. The 

AI simulations allow politicians at 
both the national and regional level to 
test the long-term effects of various 
initiatives, such as a radical expan- 
sion of collective transportation. The 
project is still under development, 
and it requires continuous testing 

of which measures the simulations 
should assign the most weight, and 
how these measures interact with 
one another. The image shows a 
series of procedures leading to policy 
recommendations: in the stage where 
various choices are being considered, 
AI technology is used to carry out 
simulations and analyses, which is fol- 
lowed by a mapping of the enormous 
amount of scenarios and reflections 
on the relations between them. 


Becoming utopian 


To become utopian is another example of system ac- 
upuncture at the meta-design level. It is an explicit 
break with the nihilistic and dystopian trends that have 
dominated postmodern thinking since the late 1970s. 
Announcing the breakdown of grand narratives - such 
as religion, ideology, and even history - also meant abol- 
ishing any system of thought that could allow for uto- 
pian thinking. Postmodern philosophy turned out not 
to be the end of history, but utopian thinking remains 
a difficult path to tread. It is still unfashionable to pres- 
ent long-term visions for a better world, and those who 
present big dreams for the future are often dismissed as 
dreamers, idealists, or fools. But as author and activist 
Naomi Klein points out, ‘it is important to avoid falling 
too much into dystopia when depicting the future. That 
will only end up making us feel paralyzed’.'*° And since 
we already seem to be paralyzed by climate change, 
this is the exact problem we need to address. The most 
important knot to untie when it comes to systems acu- 
puncture is the dystopian, nihilistic idea that ‘anything 
goes’, since this idea undoes our sense our shared re- 
sponsibility. Utopian and dystopian imaginings often go 
hand in hand, but it is our duty as individuals, organiza- 
tions, societies and as a species to try to be utopian. Our 
utopias need not to be written in stone: they will change 
in form and direction as we learn. Creating the future 
never ends. 


To become utopian is about insisting on positivity as a 
fundamental value - as our meta-design, the ideal be- 
fore or behind our design. It is about insisting on social 
dreaming, whether the end result is design, art, film, or 
fiction. One example of a new genre that works explicit- 
ly with positive dreaming is Solar Punk. In recent years, 
Solar Punk has been spreading across Europe, USA, and 
Asia as a form speculative design within experimen- 
tal art, activism, and design fictions. The origins of the 
movement can be traced back to the science fiction 
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and cyberpunk of the 1980s, where advanced technol- 
ogy merged with punk’s ‘No Future’ attitude to create 
dystopian settings. Solar Punk, however, reverses the 
attitude by insisting on radical optimism, based on the 
idea that dystopian imagery is purely a projection of our 
current fears and zeitgeist.” Imagining a dark (or non- 
existent) future can be cathartic but it also limits our 
scope for imagining alternative futures. Solar Punk re- 
figures the now by imagining radical changes in socie- 
ties and values, describing a world where our current 
challenges have been solved through social transforma- 
tions, moral growth or technological empowerment."*® 
Other examples are concrete prototypes where ex- 
isting technologies, such as renewable energy, urban 
agriculture, or organic architecture demonstrate radical 
approaches to urban development, such as the spectacu- 
lar Supertrees and Gardens in Singapore or the Vertical 
Forest in Guangxi (see page 83). 
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License to dream. To create new vi- from design and design thinking, 
sions for a sustainable world, we need to create visual narratives, creative 
the freedom to dream. One way of spaces, and what-if scenarios. The 


achieving that freedom is to facilitate overall objective is not to reach 
creative containers, labs, or pop-up decisions or delimit the future, but 
initiatives in both public and private to dream big and ask what future we 
organizations. The toolbox for these would like to invent together. 
containers should include methods 
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In the making: How to 


In the following, I present two cases where organi- 
zations used social dreaming as a driver for transfor- 
mation through design. Both cases come from Danish 
organizations and reflect the transition that Denmark has 
undergone, from a design nation with a solid heritage of 
furniture and high-end industrial design to focusing on 
transformations within companies, organizations, and so- 
ciety. The first case, Orsted, is headquartered in Denmark, 
but it is a global company in the energy sector. Over the 
past decade, Ørsted has gone from black to green, oil to 
wind, using design to facilitate the transition. The second 
case, the Danish Design Center (DDO), is the national 
agency for the promotion of design. They have recently 
shifted their focus from promoting the use of design and 
designers in industrial product development to promot- 
ing green transformation in companies and society — that 
is, from products to systemic and political change. 


Mobilize collaboration: 
Ørsted — Let’s create a world that 
runs entirely on green energy 


In 2021, Orsted was chosen as the world’s most sustain- 
able energy company by the Corporate Knights’ Global 
100. The climate organization CDP includes Ørsted 
on the A-list of global companies working with climate 
change. Over the past years, Ørsted has transitioned 
from producing gas and oil to becoming the world’s lead- 
ing provider of wind energy. As a part of this process, the 
company changed its name from DONG (Danish Oil and 
Natural Gas) to Ørsted, after the Danish physicist who 
discovered electromagnetism in 1820. Orsted assumed 
its position as a world leader in green energy by reducing 
the cost of energy from offshore windmills to the point 
where sustainable energy is a competitive alternative to 
coal, gas, and nuclear power. 


This transformation is radical, and many causes and con- 
sequences could be highlighted, but three aspects are 
particularly relevant here. First, like the turning of an 
iceberg, the transition was first slow and hidden, then 
suddenly brisk. DONG had prepared for the transition for 
years while still producing oil and gas. Container-building 
was actively used to incubate ideas and develop products 
and technologies. At the highest level, management pro- 
moted visionary and innovative ideas by granting a free 
space for groups to experiment with ideas. The goal was 
to go all-green as soon as the six-year forecast made it 
probable that the price of offshore wind per kilowatt was 
equivalent to the price for coal, which happened in 2021. 
In 2018, offshore wind was cheaper than any other energy 
source except onshore wind. With this strategy in mind, 
the management prepared a thorough disruption of the 
whole company, investing in and shielding development 
while planning for a brisk transformation to become the 
world-leading producer of sustainable energy. 


Second, Ørsted broadened its scope from producing 
green energy to actively promoting offshore energy pro- 
duction. Orsted has become a leading consulting agency 
in all things related to offshore turbines. With a focus on 
user-experience design, they have designed interfaces 
and tools that allow highly specialized workers to trans- 
fer knowledge about placing and maintaining windmills. 
The explicit goal is to ‘digitalize tacit knowledge’, ensur- 
ing that intuitive knowledge and bodily experience is 
transferable to employees and stakeholders. 


Third, Ørsted used design and branding as a strategic 
tool during this process of transformation. To the out- 
side world, Ørsted has told the story of going green as 
a way to reshape the company’s position. But internal 
branding has been equally important, promoting new 
values and initiating changes to the company culture. 
Ørsted has worked with the Danish design company 
Kontrapunkt, involving employees at all levels to se- 
cure a strong sense of community and shared owner- 
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ship around the transition, and especially around the 
company tagline: ‘let’s create a world that runs entirely 
on green energy. Orsted’s transition shows how design 
and design thinking can be used to boost motivation and 
create engagement around sustainability on a planetary 


level and in acorporate setting. 


Above from the left, Orsted’s system 
innovation map, that shows the 


company view on a future energy 
market. Besides that there are three 
corporate levels of design thinking: 


1. Digital production focused on user 
experience design in products and 
services. 


2. Business strategy exploration 
concerned around new ways of 
organizing work and optimization of 
programs. 


3. Long-term vision focused on stra- 
tegic opportunities for the company 
in the coming years. 


Designing transition: 
Danish Design Center 


The Danish Design Center (DDC), Denmark’s national 
centre for the promotion of design, has worked inten- 
sively over the past years to develop a series of future 
scenarios to encourage discussions among private and 
public organizations about their role in social develop- 
ment. In the project ‘Boxing Future Health’, the cen- 
tre examined some of the major challenges facing the 
Danish health sector, including an ageing population, 
structural changes and the emergence of new technolo- 
gies. Over a one-year period, DDC carried out future labs 
with a hundred experts as well as representatives from 
public health institutions and private health companies, 
exploring possible strategies for the health sector in 
the year 2050. The results of the workshops were sum- 
marized in four scenarios, illustrated with the headings 
and keywords shown on page 212. Further, the scenarios 
were given a visual and tactile form: four large cylinders 
where people could come in and feel, smell, and listen to 
the alternative health futures, brought to life by actors 
playing the role of various personas, such as a chronically 
ill 84-year-old man and a modern businesswoman witha 
broken leg. Using these four scenarios as a starting point, 
DDC thenanatomo-clinical model and subsequently by the theory of 
degeneration and German organicism. The connection between 
over-drinking and mental illness was established during an era 
when large asylums were established for what were considered 
incurable chronic patients. These institutions became spaces par 
excellence for the professional performance of psychiatry. By the 
1920s, patients suffering from alcohol-related problems constituted 
the largest number among hospital inmates. 

As this chapter shows, the use of a comparative perspective has 
enabled us to identify the similarities and differences in two South 
American countries” psychiatric responses to the over-consumption 
of alcohol. The transnational focus highlighted the extent to 
which German and French medical theories and practices were 
transferred to, or re-fashioned in, Chile and Brazil, and brought 
into sharp relief differences in the ways in which alcoholism 
emerged as a disease category within very different socio-cultural, 
economic, political and institutional localities. At the same time, 
a Euro-centric analytical gaze was avoided by means of a close 
reading of medical dissertations that mapped the development of 
new, locally bred ideas and practices alongside those imported from 
other regions. Medical dissertations clearly constitute an invalu- 
able primary source base for a history of knowledge transfer and 
knowledge production. 
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KEY WORDS 

Focus on health technology and breakthroughs, 
individualization, market-driven, dynamics, 
individualized approach, digitization, 
globalization. 


NOTION OF HEALTH/DISEASE 

Health is physical and mental well-being. It is an 
individual responsibility to stay healthy and to 
make use of the technological options in the mar- 
ket to maximize one’s physical and mental fitness. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HEALTHCARE SECTOR 
The commercial market for healthcare services 
is in rapid growth globally, digitally, and dynami- 
cally. The public healthcare sector benefits from 
innovation in the commercial market but mainly 
provides basic services and may be compared to 
other public utilities. 


HEALTH BAZAAR 


KEY WORDS 

Growing awareness of health, new paradigms 
challenging the biomedical paradigm, search for 
meaning, individualism, global, digital grassroots, 
networks, providers. 


NOTION OF HEALTH/DISEASE 

Health and disease go beyond the body; they 

are an aspect of life itself. We strive for meaning, 
wholeness, connectedness. The biomedical para- 
digm is challenged by many new approaches and 
parallel answers, which leads to fragmentation, 
tension, and conflict. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HEALTHCARE SECTOR 

The public healthcare sector is challenged and 
supplemented by alternative approaches. There is 
a wide range of grassroots options in civil society 
as well as in the marketplace. 
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Transition design 


So far, my suggestions for performing systems acupunc- 
ture rest on a positive, confident view of the world, based 
on the widespread desire for change that we see around 
us. Optimism is itself an important driver, but in our 
current situation, it has to be complemented by a sense 
of urgency. We need radical change, sooner rather than 
later. No matter what politicians decide to do, we will 
soon face extreme changes in our environment. Our car- 
bon footprint is still getting bigger. Even if all emissions 
stopped today, it would take many years before the con- 
centration of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere would 
begin to decrease. 


The preparation for the new situations that will inevita- 
bly arise has been called transition design. Itis anew field, 
emerging from social innovation and other design fields 
that challenge existing socio-economic and political 
paradigms through speculative design, scenario devel- 
opment and future casting. The aim of transition design 
is to facilitate discussions about alternative futures and 
ways of being in the world. Typically, they involve a thor- 
ough re-thinking of entire lifestyles, including a re-imag- 
ining of socio-technical infrastructures, business, ener- 
gy resources, the economy, food, healthcare, education, 
and so on.’ Transition design involves long-term think- 
ing and is based on the premise that the natural world 
is the greater context for all design solutions. Gideon 
Kossoff originally proposed the concept in 2011, arguing 
that the transition to a sustainable future is a design pro- 
cess that requires vision, the integration of knowledge, 
and the need to think and act at different levels of scale. 
It is also a highly contextual process, involving a deep 
awareness of relationships, connections, and physical 
space. Kossoff was inspired by the environmentalist Rob 
Hopkins and his ‘Transition Town Movement’ in Devon, 
which worked to create resilient local communities.’ As 
a research field, transition design aims to link and lever- 
age individual projects within service design and social 


innovation, so as to form more effective transitional 
steps toward a desired future.’ I see transition design 
as encompassing both large-scale efforts to imagine 
possible futures, such as the Danish Design Center’s 
work on health care (pp. 212-14) or the work of Hitachi 
University (pp. 204-05); and local efforts to prepare for 
extreme weather or rising water levels, as we see in the 
Netherlands (see next page). For centuries, the battle 
against the sea has shaped the country’s geography, but 
as the seas begin to rise, this battle will have to be re- 
thought. Is the Dutch government to import billions of 
tons of sand and build up higher coast lines, create arti- 
ficial breakwaters, and essentially dam up the North Sea 
with a series of water locks, fighting for every square foot 
of land? Or are they to ‘welcome the sea’, as the Dutch 
climatologist Marjolijn Haasnoot has put it, by keeping 
the dikes at their present level and allowing the water to 
seep into less populated areas? Many Dutch environ- 
mental researchers speak of a ‘controlled retreat’, which 
would include rehousing parts of the nation, building 
more stilt houses, and relying on less agricultural land.’ 


It goes without saying that time is a problem. We need to 
address challenges at the global level and create a new vi- 
sion and direction for humanity to minimize harm at the 
national and regional levels. But urgency can also stifle 
action and we need hope in order to cope with the chal- 
lenges, maintain our sense of direction, and keep open a 
mental space in which to carry out our creative process. 


In Hope in the Dark, essayist Rebecca Solnit writes of 
hope that ‘it is not the belief that everything was, is or 
will be fine’. Hope is not a reassurance that there is noth- 
ing to worry about. “The hope I am interested in’, Solnit 
writes, ‘is about broad perspectives with specific possi- 
bilities, ones that invite or demand that we act’.!** 


This is the kind of hope, I hope to infuse by this book, by 
providing thought models to mobilize action. 
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Besides speculative projects and 
diverse examples of scenario building 
we have for the last year also been 
witnessing initiatives focusing 

on Transition design, based on an 
understanding of the interconnected- 
ness and interdependency of social, 
economic, political, and natural sys- 
tems.’ In the context of transitions, 
policymaking is essentially designing 
anew future, meaning that we must 
consider a design activity at any 

level of the socio-technical system in 
relation to design activities at all the 
other levels. We must also acknowl- 
edge that while design can be both 
diffuse (undertaken by anyone as 
part of their natural human cognitive 
capacity) or expert-led (undertaken 
by design professionals), the bound- 


aries between the two will often 
become blurred in actual transition 
processes. One element of transition 
design is the global consideration 

of how humankind can prepare for 
the changes that will unavoidably 
befall us as a result of climate change. 
Another element is the local levels of 
transition, for example the handling 
of climate adaptation plans as we 

see here with Amsterdam landscape 
architects preparing for new battles 
against the sea, drawing up futuristic 
plans for permanently flooded areas, 
raised bike paths, and public spaces 
that can serve as either playgrounds 
or water retention basins. This sketch 
is by the architects Floria Boer and 
Marco Vermeulen from the Dutch 
architectural firm De Urbanisten. 
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The illustration on the opposite page 
extracts models and approaches from 
the book’s Introduction to chapter 5. 
The intersected triangles of divergent 
and convergent thinking and doing 

is the generic design process model 
where modes of reflection and action 
can be repeated throughout the 
process from the starting point of 
intentions and direction setting over 
exploration and play with possible 
solutions to outcome. Sometimes this 
will require a Jumping back and forth 
many times between the different 
phases of divergent and convergent 
thinking and doing, of abstraction 
and concrete prototyping while 
moving towards a greater degree of 
concretization. 

The first part of the model sug- 
gests a stepping back as a fundamen- 
tal re-framing of the design 
process, before narrowing down 
the specific intentions and goals of 
a project or challenge. I call this the 
Who-phase of the process and it can 
be seen as synonymous with the me- 
ta-design level, guided by questions 
as, for the sake of who and what are 
we entering this process? This phase 
can be inspired by strands of thought 
from the Introduction to Chapter 4 
and 5. The phase can also be inspired 
by approaches from Chapter 4 and 
5 about the hierarchies of needs, the 
redpilling of the basic assumptions, 
the lilypond metaphor, the idea about 
the impact of values and culture. The 
next phase of the model puts focus 


on the need to zoom out in time and 
space. I call this level the Why-phase, 
and this can be guided by questions 
such as why are we doing this? Why is 
it important or necessary? The Why- 
phase can be inspired by the notion 
of the fifth dimension of design in the 
Introduction, the wicked problems 
of Chapter 2 or the zooming in and 
out frameworks of Chapter 3. The 
third phase has to do with the specific 
approaches we can use to work with 
the hyper-complexity of design 
processses. I call this the How-phase. 
It can be inspired by methods from 
Chapter 2, e.g., abduction, divergent, 
and convergent thinking or Chapter 5, 
e.g., system acupuncture by contain- 
er-building, mobilizing collaboration 
through disciplines such as specula- 
tive design, co-design or transition 
design, models for and in design, 

etc. The fourth level of the model is 
the What-phase. It is focused on the 
process of playing with solutions and 
outcomes. This phase can be inspired 
by approaches as zooming in at the 
convergent detailed level described 
under the how-phase in tandem with 
concepts as being in the making, and 
ideas about presencing and flow of 
Chapter 3. 

The approaches suggested are se- 
lected examples. There are of course 
myriads of other disciplines and 
processes that can be used to ignite 
systems-level change and catalyse 
sustainability transitions. 


Extract of main themes of the book 


The purpose of this book is to help set a new agenda for 
a sustainable development of design, by shifting our fo- 
cus from products and outcome towards the planet, the 
greater whole, our underlying values and being itself. 
This shift calls for a re-framing of the very premises that 
we design from, that is, the meta-design-level. 


The meta-design level comprises the fundamental 
worldview, values and fundamental level of conscious- 
ness — the onto-epistemological assumptions - that 

lie beneath our decisions and actions in design. This 
fundamental worldview frames our entire perception of 
reality, and with it, the intentions behind our designing. 
If we change the worldview, we will change our ideas 
about why, what, and how we design. 


I propose two points of entry into the new level of meta- 
design: the Anthropocene and Planet Design. 


The Anthropocene is a room for imagination and dis- 
cussion, a bottom-up perspective that allows us to see 
ourselves as part of a bigger force: a species with enor- 
mous reach. The Anthropocene allows us to understand 
the world and our role within it in a new light, display- 
ing the intimate relations between the human and the 
non-human. This new understanding also reveals the 
dire need for new perspectives on power, prompting us 
to examine how we handle the privilege of thinking and 
projecting visions for the future. It also calls on us to 
reconsider how we can clean up our own mess and carry 
the burden that we have created. 
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Planet Design, or The Fifth Order of Design, is anoth- 
er way of approaching the new meta-level of design. It 
focuses on the need to put a definitive end to the homo- 
centric perspective: no more ‘humanity first’. Instead, 
we need to be planet-centred, ensuring that design and 
development at every scale has our living globe as its 
constant touchstone. 


Proceeding from these two perspectives, the book lays 
out a series of claims, thought models, and concretes 
tools for working with and thinking about the new foun- 
dation for design and design thinking. 


Big-picture Worldview 

The first claim comes from the fields of evolution, 
developmental psychology, and systemic leadership 
theory. I propose that we are on the edge of a new level 
of consciousness that will be based on ecologic sensitivi- 
ty, aradical break with the dualistic opposition between 
humans and nature, and an interconnected, big-picture 
worldview. This shift in consciousness calls for new 
ways of leading, developing, and mobilizing for action. 


Zooming In and Out across Time and Space 

The second claim emerges from the first: in order to 
change our general perspective in the design process, 
we need to zoom in and out, consciously considering 
the level on which we are treating the challenges, all the 
way from the macro-perspective of a planetary level to 
the micro-perspective of concrete solutions. I propose 
that zooming in and out across time and space should 
become a key element in the design process. It should 
be arule of thumb, that if we cannot properly grasp 
the problem or reach an agreement, then we have not 
zoomed out far enough. 


Being in the Making 

The third claim is that, in order for a new consciousness 
to emerge, we need to realize that being is a condition for 
making. If all we do is doing then we might become effi- 
cient machines, but we will lose our sense of existence. 
To balance doing and thinking, we need states of being. 
We need this state of being as humans, and we need it as 
part of the design process. When zooming out, this form 
of being in the bigger picture can be a way of grasping 

a totality that escapes words and understanding. And 
when zooming in again, this form of being corresponds 
to the flow that we experience when competence and 
complexity match, and we slide into a state of unselfing. 


Staying with the Trouble 

The fourth claim is that we cannot work with the chal- 
lenges we face from within our comfort zone. To let the 
problem and the solutions co-evolve, we need to move 
into the complexity, but to avoid losing track, direction 
and purpose, it is useful to zoom in and out repeatedly. 
Methods from design and design thinking can help us 
stay with the trouble and move into the unknown: these 
methods include divergent and convergent mindsets, 
abductive serendipity, prototyping, and so on. 


The Basic Needs, the Basic Assumptions 

The fifth claim is that we need to question the basic 
needs and assumptions that underlie our design, so as 
to found in a new level of meta-design. We must ask 
ourselves whether our design is driven by derivative or 
doubly derivative needs. We must ask ourselves what 
underlying values govern our decisions. When we chal- 
lenge the prevailing systems, we need to be aware of the 
immune system of our organizations and society, which 
might very well hit back and make matters worse. 
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Creating Change 

The sixth claim is that we already possess lot of knowl- 
edge, capacity, and tools to mobilize change. We know 
the ropes and we can proceed with systems acupuncture 
to loosen up the system and create change. We know 
some of the basic assumptions that we must challenge, 
we know how to build containers to incubate ideas and 
approaches, we know about social dreaming, utopian 
thinking, transition design and much more besides. 


In the final chapter of the book, we will leave the re- 
search- and practice-based domains of design and 
design thinking, evolution history, developmental 
psychology and systemic leadership theory to move into 
another area, the realm of ancient wisdom traditions - a 
realm which offer no other proof than a relevance and 
resonance stretching back thousands of years. 


We were made to enjoy music, to enjoy 
beautiful sunsets, to enjoy looking at 

the billows of the sea and to be thrilled 
with a rose that is bedecked with dew [... | 
Human beings are actually created for 
the transcendent, for the sublime, for the 
beautiful, for the truthful [...] and all of 
us are given the task of trying to make 
this world a little more hospitable to 
these beautiful things. 


— Desmond Tutu!” 


Chapter 6. 
DesignNWISE. 
How Might 
We? 
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Everything the Power of the World 
does is done in a circle [...| The sun 
comes forth and goes down again in a 
circle. The moon does the same, and 
both are round. Even the seasons form 
a great circle in their changing, and 
always come back again to where they 
were. The life of aman is a circle from 
childhood to childhood, and so it is in 
everything where power moves. 

— Black Elk, Holy Man of the Oglala Sioux!” 
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From human design 
to planet design 


If we look at the history of humanity from a linear per- 
spective, it may seem as if we have moved steadily to- 
wards ever greater knowledge, agency and experience. 
But if we look at it from a circular perspective, it is as if 
we have moved backwards, especially when it comes to 
an understanding of and respect for the whole of which 
we are part. One could argue that a primary reason for 
the failed empowerment of humankind is that we op- 
erate with a linear conception of time. This conception 
was born with the emergence of agricultural societies, as 
described in Chapter 1, in which humans began to draw 
connections between cause and effect and thereby dif- 
ferentiate the past, present and future. One could even 
say that linear time was the soil from which agricultural 
societies arose since the cultivation of crops requires an 
understanding of what will happen in the future: keep- 
ing the seed from this year’s harvest to ensure next year’s 
meals. The notion of linear time also underlies the great 
monotheistic religions, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, 
which were born in agricultural societies and are all based 
on the idea of salvation as a future-oriented process. This 
conception of time was later consolidated, codified and 
distributed during the Scientific Revolution and scien- 
tific-technological advances of modernity.’ In particu- 
lar, the promise of growth that is built into every area of 
modern industrial societies - especially their economy, 
technology, and production - played a key role in pro- 
gramming the core logic of the current production ma- 
chine, a logic that could be summarized as future equals 
progress. This promise of progress was in fact largely 
realized in the Western world from the 1960s onwards, 
leading to a still more widespread expectation of end- 
less growth - an expectation in which one could invest. 
The striking aspect of this conception of time is that it is 
entirely untethered from the natural world, in which we 
see only cyclical processes: the rhythm of day and night, 


the seasons, the sea’s ebb and flow, the moon, the plan- 
ets, and the stars.’ In the natural world, everything that 
emerges and grows is brought back into the cycle of life 
so as to nourish the newly emergent. With a reference to 
the metaphor of the design machine one could say that 
it is time to stop designing in the image of the machine 
and start designing in a way that honours the complexity 
and diversity of life itself. In contrast to the linear con- 
ception of time that undergirds the socioeconomic the- 
ories behind the modern world, system thinking offers a 
paradigm shift in how we conceive of ourselves and our 
behaviour in relation to the environment. The system 
mindset is based on a notion of the interconnectedness 
of all things, and thus also on a cyclical notion of time 
in which every action has consequences: what we send 
out into the world is what we get back; what we do now 
will cause ripple effects in both the short- and the long- 
term future. Our forebears before the rise of agricultural 
societies had a more intimate understanding of that set 
of interconnections, and this understanding survives 
in various forms among the indigenous people whose 
worldview can largely be thought of as an earth-wisdom 
counterpart to modern system thinking. Today, we say 
that indigenous people live in harmony with nature, but 
of course, that does not mean that they did not inter- 
vene in their natural surroundings: it means that they 
did so with an understanding of the effects of their inter- 
ventions. For that same reason, they believed that their 
survival and well-being relied on maintaining good rela- 
tions with the gods who were thought to inhere in and 
hold sway over the natural processes on which humans 
depended. Adversity was thought to reflect the dissatis- 
faction of the gods, and their interaction with nature was 
based on the logic of ‘fear and respect’ as described in 
Chapter 1. Indigenous cultures were thus highly focused 
on the interactions that their activities affected the world 
around them. To understand these interactions - and to 
act on that understanding - is precisely what we today 
would call system thinking. 
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It is worth noting that these indigenous people lived in 
local communities that were restricted in size and scope, 
and their worldviews were therefore often limited to 
their immediate surroundings. Further, as noted pre- 
vously, their relation to nature was often characterized 
by fear and not least violence, so their world was not sim- 
ply one of romantic, pre-dualistic bliss. It would there- 
fore be misguided to apply their thinking directly to our 
own time. However, indigenous peoples did have and 
still have specialized knowledge that is worth revisiting 
- we may call it a silent knowledge - that has been extin- 
guished and expurgated, but which might be urgently 
useful for our current society. Today, various indigenous 
people’s understandings of the world are subsumed un- 
der the label Indigenous Ways of Knowing (WOK). 
It is a knowledge that is intimately connected with the 
relation indigenous people had and still have to their 
land, and with the respect they have for their ancestors 
and future generations, emphasizing their cultural and 
physical survival as a people. Among indigenous people, 
there is not a sharp distinction between the people and 
the land they inhabit, since the land contains the memo- 
ries of the past and the spirits of the ancestors. One can- 
not disconnect oneself from the world or place oneself at 
its centre; instead, the larger whole has to be considered 
in every act and decision. 


Indigenous thinking can help us to 
understand that we cannot discon- 
nect our consumption of resources 
from the planet’s capacity for regen- 
eration. We cannot simply extend 
our economic growth by borrowing 
money from an abstract expectation 
of future progress, if that expectation 


cannot realise it in the material world 
to which - however much we like to 
think otherwise - we remain bound. 
There is only a given amount of global 
resources; if we forget that, we are 
borrowing from nothingness, and 
thus from our own well-being. 
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Besides their cyclical understanding of time, the ontolo- 
gy of indigenous people is based on what developmental 
psychology calls a ‘magical’ understanding of the world, 
as described in Chapter 1, which entails that the physical 
world is merely an expression of the dynamics that un- 
fold in a larger, hidden, and sacred world that lies behind 
it. This means not only that one should treat the mani- 
festations of the physical world with respect but also that 
it is possible to travel into the divine realm: shamans are 
able to travel between different worlds through practic- 
es such as trance, dance, or the spontaneous production 
of mystical symbols. This worldview is a far cry from the 
contemporary understanding of reality that is based en- 
tirely on experience and observable facts since it allows 
for the possibility that there are other domains beyond 
the limitations of human consciousness. This is a pos- 
sibility that has recently garnered more interest, as de- 
scribed in Chapter 1, with the recent rise in, for example, 
panpsychism and various forms of animistic thought. 


In the context of design and development, the cycli- 
cal notion of time that we see in both system thinking 
and IWOK can be an occasion to ask critical questions 
about the foundation of our design activity. The holistic 
view of the world can hold up a mirror to our own way 
of life, showing that we have forgotten to integrate the 
indigenous knowledge our forebears possessed. In this 
perspective, we are all indigenous, as we descend from 
people who had traditions and ways of knowing and be- 
ing that were based on a deep understanding of their in- 
terdependent relationship with their surroundings. The 
biggest difference in the behaviour of indiginous people 
and people in the modern post industrialized societies 
will come when we stop seeing ourselves as separate to 
the environment but realize that we, along with the rest 
of the natural world, are all interconnected, interde- 
pendent and interrelated within the larger web of life. 


My goal throughout this book has been to raise aware- 
ness of the place from which our design proceeds, in- 


cluding the consciousness, worldview, and values - the 
meta-design - that shape our acts of creation. We can 
begin by asking ourselves whether our ideas are based on 
a cyclical or a linear understanding of time? What do we 
want to contribute to the world and to the generations 
who will succeed us? What do we dream of in the short 
and long term, for ourselves and those to whom we are 
leaving the planet? Following in the footsteps of indig- 
enous thinking, we can also ask critical questions about 
the reality that surrounds us. Is what we take to be re- 
ality the only reality that matters to us? Are the values 
that guide us as clear and incontestable as we generally 
take them to be? We can begin to ask those questions by 
opening our minds up and exploring aspects that tran- 
scend our everyday categories and our normal notion of 
reality. We can seek out new boundaries of conscious- 
ness and cognition through dreams and myths, being 
open to the re-enchantment of the world and the return 
of the fantastical. What might we find in the domains of 
reality that exist beyond the world that we perceive with 
our senses, in the other domain of reality from which 
everything comes into being and into which everything 
eventually returns? In such a process of exploration, and 
poeticization of reality, we will necessarily come face 
to face with things that we do not fully understand, but 
this confrontation may make us more attentive to our 
surroundings, the holistic nature of existence, and not 
least each other. Are there hidden relations we have yet 
to discover, secret languages that actually control us, 
enigmatic connections that bind us all together? In our 
journeys through the mysterious and the paradoxical, 
we can share feelings and fantasies about what the world 
could be like. This is ideally a creative process of thinking 
outside the box, consciously pursuing the breaking of the 
unbreakable correlations between thinking and being 
that has for centuries dominated our traditional ways of 
reflection and acting. 
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The very origin of the term 
sustainability can be traced back to 
The Great Lore of the Iroquois people, 
and its Seven Generation Principle, 
considering actions as they affect the 
seventh generation after them. 


— Julia Watson! 


DesignWISE 


In what follows, I present a design tool based on the 
circular, holistic interconnectedness we find in both 
system thinking and indigenous worldviews. The inspi- 
ration for the tool comes from the Medicine Wheel 
that is found in different versions of indigenous wis- 
dom traditions all around the world, including Old 
Norse, African, Aboriginal, North American, and newer 
Western interpretations. What they all have in com- 
mon is the consistent importance of the whole, which 
is represented by a circle that has no beginning or end. 
Historically, the wheel has been understood in both con- 
crete and symbolic ways: concretely, circles have been 
used in ceremonies and erected in natural surround- 
ings, such as the famous ritual henges found through- 
out England; symbolically, the wheel has been used to 
describe a hidden connection in the world or within the 
human body. As a historian of religion, Mircea Eliade 
wrote of ancient symbols: ‘History constantly adds new 


meanings, but they do not destroy the structure of the 
symbol.” According to Eliade, the fundamental sym- 
bolic content of the Medicine Wheel has been combined 
with new meanings as it was adapted to or reinterpreted 
within a new context, but these new meanings have not 
effaced its original significance. The Medicine Wheel is 
thus both an integrating symbol, since its basic symbol- 
ic content organizes a whole set of practices and values, 
and an elaborating symbol since it can be filled with new 
meaning and thereby adapted to a new context.’ 


As such it can be seen as a matrix of regenerating endless 
applications, new wheels, new processes, and new word- 
ings. In the following rendition of the Medicine Wheel, 
the goal is to see it both as an integrating, holistic, rela- 
tional map of wholeness, as well as a process guide for 
cyclical ways of thinking, learning, designing and living 
in a planetary context. In the current adaption, the circle 
symbolizes both a field of possibility without beginning 
or end and an ambition to integrate a circular perspec- 
tive into all design decisions. It also signifies a holistic, 
qualitative, 360-degrees understanding of all aspects and 
approaches that pertain to a given challenge or solution. 
In the wheel, the whole is always manifest in each of the 
parts, and all the parts exist as instantiations of the whole. 
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The Medicine Wheel exists in many 
versions. The image shown here 
comes from North America and is 
connected to specific tribes; but 

the powers of the Sacred Four are 
universally recognized in native tra- 
ditions, as they relate to the cyclical 
path of the sun during the day and 
the year and to one’s belonging to 
the land. Dwellings were therefore 
built according to the four cardinal 
directions, as a form of essential 
sacred architecture. In this way, the 


BUFFALO 


ROOTS 


four stations of the day and the four 
seasons (particularly the equinoxes 
and solstices) could be observed and 
honoured. In the version of the wheel 


shown here, the quadrants corre- 
spond to the four cardinal directions, 
the four seasons, the four elements, 
the four ages (childhood, youth, 
parenthood, old age), four animals 
(eagle, wolf, bear, buffalo), and four 
phases of plant cycles (seeds, growth, 
harvest, roots). 
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The structure of the wheelcrosscan known for its many rock carvings dat- 
be found in many variants acrossthe ing to the early Bronze age. This sun 
globe. This representation comes cross is also surrounded by sixteen 
from the Danish island of Bornholm, dots, which probably indicate cups 
from the site Madsebakke, which is for offerings. 


235 One of my mentors in earth-wisdom traditions, Chris 
Liittichau, writes about the circle in the Medicine Wheel: 


The circle with a cross through it is the old, uni- 
versal shamanic symbol for the cosmos: the cir- 
cle of life. Apart from representing the macro- 
cosmos it also represents the micro-cosmos, such 
as a human-being. The circle of life tells us that 
we are a reflection of the Universe and made of 
the forces of nature: as above, so below.’ 


An important fact about the Medicine Wheel is that its 
dimensions and wisdom cannot be grasped merely by 
reading about it: one cannot communicate these insights 
through a book, an article, or a film. The wisdom of the 
Wheel has to be practised through a personal journey 
across all the phases of the wheel, over several and po- 
tentially infinite iterations: according to earth-wisdom 
traditions, this journey through the Wheel never ends, 
not even in death, since it will unfold over and over across 
countless lifetimes. Learning the deeper meaning of the 
Wheel thus requires patience and perseverance, which 
is one reason why wisdom traditions usually do not im- 
part their practice in writing, but only through the oral 
transmission of a teacher, shaman, earth-wisdom keeper 
or the like, who has been initiated into the performance 
of indigenous medicine. 


I am still at the beginning of my journey, having trav- 
elled only a few years with my teachers, Peter Tillge, Eva 
Dinesen, Outi Kuma, and Chris Liittichau, but I have ex- 
perienced enough to be certain that the integration of 
the Wheel’s insights into the field of design has enormous 
potential. For that reason, I have adjusted the Wheel and 
given its phases and dimensions new names, which I 
believe make it more suitable for the kind of practice I 
want to pursue with this book. In bringing earth-wisdom 
traditions into the world of modern design, I am not ar- 
guing that we should somehow return to a pre-industrial 
society or a world before modernity’s ‘fall’: we are still 


moving through the same evolutionary journey, and we 
must find a way of creating and designing in this phase 
of the journey. In other words, I believe that past and fu- 
ture, innovation and tradition are not opposite forces: 
in a cyclical understanding of time, they are each other’s 
precondition, and the system of one must be reflected in 
the system of the other. Innovation must be integrated 
into the tradition within which it unfolds, and the tradi- 
tion must welcome innovation to stay alive. One can ar- 
gue that ever since the emergence of agrarian societies, 
we have sought to disconnect ourselves from and make 
ourselves the masters of the processes of the natural 
world, both those around us and those inside us - a naïve 
project that naturally failed. We can only hope that the 
insights from system thinking and [WOK can help us to 
realize how impossible it would be to separate ourselves 
from the whole to which we are inextricably bound - 
and how foolish it would be to do so, even if we could. By 
re-connecting with our environment we can begin to en- 
gage with the challenges of the natural world, our way of 
caring for it, and our way of living in it. 


The goal of the DesignWISE tool is to create a workspace 
in which we can thematize collective responsibility and 
conscious choice in the Anthropocene age. In keeping 
with the book’s general understanding of design, the tool 
can be used as a starting point for creative processes not 
just in the field of professional design, but also in the 
management of innovation, organizations, and change. 
It can also be used as a tool for personal growth and as a 
process model for local communities, private companies 
and political groups. In each case, the tool aims to foster 
a broader and more holistic way of thinking, and thus a 
larger chance of success in the implementation of sus- 
tainable changes to organizations and societies. The var- 
ious elements of the tool are not new in themselves, and 
its structure is reminiscent of many other models. But 
the key idea of this tool is to restructure experiences and 
approaches that are well-known from design and creative 
work into a more long-term, cyclical and holistic form. 
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Asamethod, the tool can be used as both a map and a plan. 
The map gives us a bird’s-eye-view and an understanding 
of the whole so that we can see in advance the places or 
phases where we want to go. The plan helps us to frame 
the process in time, guiding our progress from an initial 
creative and brainstorming phase to a phase of concre- 
tization and evaluation. One of the key skills in process 
management is to have both the map and the plan in 
mind at the same time, that is, both an understanding of 
the whole and a sense of its sequential phases. In short, 
the tool encourages a sense of oneness in all our visions 
and decisions, where there can be no benefit that does 
not also benefit the whole. But to achieve this sense of 
oneness, we must be willing to let go of a worldview that 
is based on separation and disconnection, and embrace 
the mindset of indigenous thinking, which teaches that, 
ultimately, all is one. 


Using the DesignWISE tool 


When using the DesignWISE tool, it is important to 
commit to going through all its eight phases to ensure 
a 360-degree reflection on the topic being considered. 
Each part of the circle supports and counterbalances the 
others so that the perspective of the whole is integrated 
into each part. One can make a single round through the 
circle, but the cyclical approach invites a repeated explo- 
ration in which each round contributes to a more well- 
considered and informed decision. Each of the phases 
encourages self-reflection, giving the participant access 
to a still deeper level of dreams, self-knowledge and con- 
nection with the others in the group. The following de- 
scription is aimed at groups using the DesignWISE tool 
together, but one can also undertake the process as a 
personal journey, reflecting on the questions of the 
model alone. 


The DesignWISE circle describes a complete creative 
process, and in this tool, it is suggested that it starts out 


in the northern quadrant. With this sequence, the cir- 
cle departs from the North American versions of the 
Medicine Wheel where all beginnings are connected to 
the eastern quadrant. By suggesting a starting point in 
North, it is the intention to emphasize a mindset of let- 
ting go of old habits and thinking styles with the quality 
of re-setting, before journeying into the new beginning 
of the Eastern quadrant. I believe that, in view of the cur- 
rent situation, it is more important than ever to start out 
with an intention of leaving the old behind, before en- 
tering a new realm of the possible. The goal is to evoke 
human history, both as an autobiography and as a plane- 
tary-evolutionary cycle of learning and growth. We must 
place ourselves at the end of one cycle, re-evaluating 
what has happened so far, in order in order to embrace 
the potentiality and creativity of the Eastern quadrant. 


When using the tool to generate ideas, the phases of pro- 
duction and evaluation in the western quadrant will nec- 
essarily have to remain speculative: aspirations of what 
one aims for, and a way of considering future challenges 
and opportunities. One should therefore return to the 
circle several times during the project, as the visions be- 
gin to be implemented and the aspirations become real- 
ity. It is important to feel that one is present with each 
phase while also continuously acknowledging the per- 
spective of the other phases. 


Facilitation 


Begin by preparing a quiet room where the participants 
will not be disturbed. When preparing the room and the 
group, it may be useful to review the suggestions for how 
to set up a creative container in Chapter 5. 


The DesignWISE tool, including the wheel itself and the 
description of its phases below, takes the form of guided 
process facilitation. The facilitator’s role is first to invite 
the participants to go deeper into their own journey, and 
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then to structure the phases of the Wheel drawing on 
the questions proposed in the guide. The facilitator can 
also elaborate on or adapt the questions to the situation 
in which the process takes place. Further, the facilitator 
can decide how long each phase should take, but it is im- 
portant that there is plenty of time for both individual 
and shared reflection. It is suggested to set aside 20-25 
minutes for each phase, but you can also move on to the 
next phase when there is a shared sense that the group 
is ready. 


Organizational 


Individual 


As part of the preparation for the level, or planetary level, knowing that 
journey, you can choose which prima- they are connected, and cannot be 

ry perspective you will work from, regarded as completely independent 
the individual level, the organization- ofthe others. 

al level, for example, a group/team 


Before you begin the journey, select a theme, task, or 
topic that you would like to focus on. Then choose the 
perspective you will work from, the personal, organiza- 
tional, or planetary level. 


It is important to be aware that the way you begin the 
journey affects the outcome. Instead of thinking only 
in terms of problems and solutions, you should choose 
a topic that you care about and have hopes, dreams, and 
visions for. What feels meaningful to focus on to you, the 
group, the team you work with, the organization you are 
part of, your local community, your country, your planet? 


Write down your thoughts about the chosen topic you 
would like to focus on. You may share your ideas and vi- 


sions with the group. 


Then the journey into the wheel begins. 
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The DesignWISE tool invites you to 
reflect on the interrelations between 
consciousness and matter, the inter- 
nal and external aspects of all forms 


of design. By exploring this relation- 


ship, the hope is that it is possible to 
achieve a more informed approach to 
the creation of sustainable design. 


INITIALIZE 
Iam here, now 


Initialize means to zero or reset. It is 
located in the northern quadrant of the 
circle and is connected with winter. The 
northern quadrant also represents old 
age, wisdom, and death. 


The Initialize phase of the journey is 
focused on letting go of the past and 
accepting the current situation in relation 
to the chosen topic. 


How-to: tune in to your present condition 
— both the good or bad, beautiful, or 

ugly sides of it - and accept this as the 
starting point from which new visions or 
dreams can emerge. 


Write down three or four sentences that 
describe the situation. It can be things 
you want to let go of or emerging aspira- 
tions or dreams. 


Share your insights with the group. 
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INTUIT 
What if? 


Intuit means to know, sense, or under- 
stand by intuition. It is located in the 
northeastern quadrant of the circle, 
corresponding to the end of winter and 
the threshold of spring. 


This Intuit phase is where we step into a 
new realm of possibilities. 


How-to: close your eyes and turn your 
attention inward. Imagine that you see 
the sun rising on the horizon - a small 
sliver of light. Think of it as a new field of 
possibilities that are to appear. 


Allow visions and dreams to emerge. 


Write down your visions, finding words 
that describe your dream. 


Share your visions with the group. 


At this stage, you can choose to pursue 
the visions individually or as a group. You 
may explore and develop your aspirations 
alone, sharing your insights with the 
group along the way, or you can collec- 
tively choose one idea that you will work 
on together throughout the following 
phases. 
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INSPIRIT 
How could we? 


Inspirit means to encourage or enliven 
(something or someone). It is located 

in the eastern quadrant of the circle, 
symbolizing fire and the sun, as well as 
rebirth and early childhood. In terms of 
seasons, this phase marks the beginning 
of spring and the re-emergence of life. 


The Inspirit phase of the journey is fo- 
cused on the selection of paths you can 
choose from to get closer to your visions. 


How-to: enter into a stream of conscious- 
ness where you brainstorm possibilities 
and initiatives that would lead you closer 
to the specification of the visions or 
dreams that emerged in the previous 
phase. 


Write down or draw the ideas. 


Consider what your most important 
visions or ideas are, consider them as 
dream seeds. 


If you work in a group, share your dream 
seeds with the group. Discuss how you, 
as a group, can develop a common vision 
and direction setting from your ideas. 


If possible, try to zoom in and out in both 
time and space 


INSEMINATE 
Will it grow corn? 


Inseminate means to impregnate or to 
sow. It is located in the south-eastern 
quadrant of the circle, again symbolizing 
fire and the sun, but now as the end of 
spring and the beginning of summer. In 
terms of age, this phase corresponds to 
the early teenage years. 


The Inseminate phase of the journey aims 
to mature your own or the groups’ dream 
seeds. 


How-to: In this phase, you will choose 

a path or draw a map by selecting or 
further envisioning the dream seed from 
the previous phase, keeping two criteria 
in mind: the criterion of energy/compas- 
sion: which aspect of the dream seed or 
vision gives you joy, warmth, enthusiasm, 
and a desire to create? The criterion of 
logic/wisdom: what is actually going on 
in the area you are looking at? What is 
the situation like, what would make the 
most sense? 


Consider the following: what would it 
take for the dream seed to grow? What 
would it need in order to thrive and 
survive? What can the idea contribute 
in terms of resources, experiences or 
happiness? How will it benefit the earth 
and future generations? 


Over the next four phases, you will ex- 
trapolate the potential of the dream seed 
and imagine what it would be like to carry 
it out. You may repeat these phases later, 
as the project progresses, to reflect on 
how things actually unfolded. 


INCUBATE 
What ts needed to grow? 


Incubate means to keep something safe 
and warm so that it can grow. It is located 
in the southern quadrant of the circle, 
representing earth and summer, as well 
as youth and adolescence. 


The Incubate phase of the journey aims 
to make the idea(s) grow. In this phase, 
the seeds chosen in the Inseminate 
phase are planted and begin to take form. 


How-to: as the journey of clarification 
begins, consider whether you have what 
you need to make your idea grow? What 
can you do to ensure the best possible 
foundation for your idea, the best precon- 
dition for its realization? What stakehold- 
ers have to be sworn in and empowered 
to help? Where should the process 
begin? What are the first steps? 


Write down your reflections and/or share 
with the group. 


INDUCE 
What ts needed to perform? 


Induce means to give rise to or make 
something happen. It is located in the 
south-western quadrant of the circle and 
corresponds to the late summer, when 
flowers bloom and the grain, grows. 


The Induce phase of the journey is about 
unfolding the full potential of the idea 
allowing it to take root, grow and bloom. 


How-to: in this phase, it is important to 
focus on keeping the vision and direction 
clearly in mind, ensuring that the process 
has everything it needs to grow and 
perform. 


Consider the following: do you have 
access to the necessary resources? What 
obstacles should be cleared from the 
path? How should the process proceed? 
How should it be managed? How can the 
vision be kept alive? How can the goal 
and direction be kept in sight? 
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INJOY 
What did we achieve? 


InJoy means to allow oneself to ex- 
perience happiness and pleasure by 
gratefully cherishing what has been 
gained. InJoy is located in the western 
quadrant, symbolizing the autumn, the 
element of water, as well as adulthood 
and parenthood. The InJoy phase of the 
journey is about how to be responsible 
for and celebrate the gained results. 


How-to: consider whether you have fully 
acknowledged your achievements. What 
were the results of the process? (what 
goals or results do you expect from the 
process)? 


Write down or draw the achieved (or: 
expected) results in as much detail as 
possible, appreciating the outcome. 


INTEGRATE 
What did we learn? 


Integrate means to combine one thing 
with another to form a whole. It is located 
in the north-western quadrant, which 
represents the transition from autumn 

to winter. 


The Integrate phase is about the evalua- 
tion of and learning from the process and 
results. 


How-to: in this phase, you will evaluate 
your journey by telling your story. Who are 
we now? Who are you now? What have 
we learned from the process? What have 
we learned about ourselves? (Or: what do 
I/we hope to learn from the process?) 


How might the future look back on this 
moment? 


Share your insigts and visions, eventu- 
ally draw it or make a mutual collage to 
visualize it. 


Finally, as part of the (future-oriented) 
story or visualised vision, consider the 
following: did you achieve what you 
wanted? Is there any part of the process 
that you would like to pursue in a new 
journey? Should you end the journey here 
or start a new turn, focusing on other or 
specific issues that arose in the process? 


Explore more DesignWise guides on http://www.designwise.info 


Accessed 11 November 2022. 


From silo-loops to holistic thinking 


Committing to all parts of the circle presupposes an ap- 
preciation of the whole. Focusing on just one part of it 
can lead to tunnel vision and silo-thinking, and thus a 
self-reinforcing loop within a single quadrant. For ex- 
ample, if one is fully focused on analyzing and dreaming, 
staying in the mindset of the northern and north-eastern 
quadrant, one can end up caught in endless reflections 
without ever taking action. The consequence of this can 
be described as a reflection/ivory tower loop. 


Many innovations and design agencies tend to stay in 
the Inspirit and Incubate phases, in the eastern and 
south-eastern quadrants. The mindset of these phas- 
es is important for developing new ideas and pushing 
against existing assumptions, but an over-emphasis on 
this mindset can also lead to ‘innovation theatre’. This is 
fun as long as it lasts, but it is not aligned with the real 
world and the urgency of its crises and does not produce 
fully fleshed-out ideas or long-term change. This form of 
innovation also risks being insensitive to those who are 
made to participate in it as they are left helpless when 
the ones having fun innovating have gone home. We can 
call this the disruption loop: it is a disruption for the sake 
of disruption, without a long-term goal or acommitment 
to the implementation of the ideas that it generates. 


The ideas planted in the first four phases begin to find 
form in the Incubate and Induce phases, in the southern 
and south-western quadrants. It is here that we act, pro- 
duce and create. These phases are important because 
they ensure the actual creation of new ideas, products or 
strategies, but at the same time, they can easily lead to 
a production loop, in which we produce just to produce. 
Arguably, the Western world has been caught in the 
disruption and production loops ever since the Great 
Acceleration, constantly making and rethinking with- 
out reflecting on what can be learned from past experi- 
ences, or considering where we want to go and how we 
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can get there and what the expected outcome is in the 
longer perspective. These two loops are strengthened 
by the cultural value that everything new, young and 
disruptive is good, while all that is connected with con- 
tinuity, stasis, reflection or thoughtfulness is bad. These 
values have birthed a whole host of fantastic inventions 
but at the expense of deeper reflection and learning, 
leading to widespread stress and burn-out, both within 
ourselves and in the global ecosystem. 


The InJoy and Integrate phases are important for con- 
solidating visions and strategies and for producing and 
marketing products. From a sustainability perspective, 
these are also the phases where one can integrate new 
insights, reflections, lessons and evaluations. These 
mindsets are important if we are to achieve a more bal- 
anced world, where we do not always chase the new but 
also give ourselves time to consider and learn. But the 
danger of focusing on evaluation alone is that it can lead 
to conformity/resting on laurels loop, in which one slips 
back into pride and into business as usual, without lis- 
tening to what new demands are coming from the cus- 
tomers, the market and not least the planet. 
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If we compare the suggested generic 
design process model (e.g., p. 216) 
with the DesignWISE tool, there are 
overlaps in terms of mindsets and 
phases. The Initializing phase of the 
DesignWISE tool has similarities 
with the Who-column. The sugges- 
tion is that in the letting go of the 
past and tuning in on the present 
condition of the Initializing phase we 
might be inspired by the description 
of the ontology of the Anthropocene 
in the Introduction or the reflec- 
tions about the basic assumptions 
and values that affects our design 
aspirations of Chapters 3 and 4. They 
can help us consider: what do we 
want to get rid of (old values, needs, 
assumptions, world views), what do 

I want to keep or further develop? 
What gives life and for whom? The 
Intuit phase of the DesignWISE tool 
has overlaps with the Why column. In 
this phase of imagining and dreaming 
one might be inspired by the notion 
of the fifth dimension of design in 
the Introduction or the zooming in 
and out frameworks of Chapter 3. 
Why is this (idea, project, vision) 
necessary? For whom? The phases 

of Inseminating, Incubating, and 
Inducing can be compared with the 
column of How. In these phases of fo- 
cusing on how ideas or things can be, 
one can be informed from the meth- 
ods and thought models described in 
Chapters 2, 3, and 5. How can we best 
pursue our ideas and visions, what is 
needed to grow corn, what is needed 


to perform? The phases of Indulging 
and Integrating have overlaps 

with the column of What. In these 
phases of delving into what has been 
achieved and how it is experienced 
and evaluated, one can be inspired by 
concepts such as zooming in and out, 
being in the making, and the ideas 
about presencing and flow of Chapter 
3. What did we achieve? What have 
we learned? What stories can we tell? 


Regardless of the many overlaps with 
a traditional design process the goal 
of the DesignWISE tool is to change 
the normal way of progressing ina 
design process, where we are typical- 
ly focused on how we most effec- 
tively can move from idea or input 

to outcome. With the DesignWISE 
tool the ambition is to suggest a 
different way of being in the process 
by incorporating a systemic, that is a 
holistic, perspective in all the stages 
of progression. By this the hope is to 
invite the participants to alternate 
between stages of doing and being, 
and thereby learning to connect 
with the larger planetary whole at 
the same time as being aware of the 
deeper values, the very premises 

we design from - from the letting 

go of the Initializing phase over the 
intention setting of the Intuit phase 
to the outcome evolution of the phase 
of Integration. 


Acknowledging diversity 


Besides being a tool for organizational transformation, 
and the development of new products, DesignWISE can 
also be used as an inspiration for the composition of 
workgroups, by considering the four main quadrants of 
the circle and the energy and mindsets associated with 
each of them. The northern/north-eastern quadrant rep- 
resents analytical competencies, with a focus on looking 
both back at what was learned in the past and forward 
to future visions. The eastern/south-eastern quadrant 
represents creative and disruptive approaches that chal- 
lenge existing assumptions and break down the visions of 
the previous phase into concrete proposals, prototypes, 
and pitches. The southern/south-western quadrant rep- 
resents a production-oriented mindset, which is focused 
on pursuing and refining the idea developed in the pre- 
vious phases. The northern/north-western quadrant 
represents a continuity mindset, which recognizes and 
celebrates past efforts, evaluates what should be learned 
from them and considers what stories should be told 
about them, both internally and externally. The crucial 
thing to keep in mind is that in any process there should 
bea balance as well as mutual respect between the differ- 
ent qualities since we must go through the entire cycle 
to arrive at a destination. We can only do so if we honour 
and respect the qualities and defects in our own posi- 
tion and in that of others: some excel at generating ideas, 
some at bringing them to life, some at taking a long-term 
perspective and some at ensuring stability. We must ac- 
knowledge and traverse each part of the process, inte- 
grating the qualities of every one of them into each step. 
The eight qualities are equally important and have equal 
weight, but according to the perspective of this book, it 
is important to begin in the northern quadrant, ground- 
ing oneself in an acceptance of the world as it is, before 
launching into sky-high dreams. Everything proceeds 
from that acceptance, including the visions that will 
grow into intention for a dreamable future. 
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Nature builds its house every 
morning and you are one of the 
walls. The main purpose of this 
book has been to bring awareness 
that everything is connected. We 
can’t consider any of our activities 
independent of the system in which 
it unfolds. We are deeply entangled. 
The main question has been to ask, 
how can we learn to create without 
causing harm, how can we integrate 
cyclical ways of thinking, learning, 
designing, and living in all of our 
activites? How can we create to 
regenerate? 


As stated in the introduction this 
book can be read as a ‘manifesto for a 
new faith’. It is rooted in a conviction 
that if we fundamentally reframe the 
underlying premises of design, we 
have the means to create a complete- 
ly different world. And this is a far 
more effective way of problem solving 
than the creation of more artefacts 
and technical fixes. So let us start 

by initiating the process, not witha 
focused idea of a desired outcome, 
but by bringing awareness to the 
intentionality behind our creation, 
the beginning of all imagination. 
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ar- 
ently ‘loved his whisky”.'% On reaching the factory at Olomo, 
Gore Clough saw a gathering of the local agents on the veranda for 
their evening session of whisky: “They moved slowly so as not to 
encourage the sweat; it was still very hot and humid. The drink was 
always whisky and soda taken in a long glass, the soda prepared in 
a contraption despatched from England.’!% It is of course difficult 
to fathom whether the habits of hard drinking had been acquired 
back in Europe or had developed or exacerbated in the colony. 


176 Alcohol, psychiatry and society 


But it seems clear that alcohol was the European's consoler and 
comforter, the balm to a difficult existence. 

As was the case in the military and navy, most European factories 
provided a daily ration of alcohol as part of their remuneration. 
Whisky and soda were common, some added a gin to the evening's 
supper, and others, like Miller Brothers, provided a £2 monthly wine 
allowance.!°’ This system irked Bishop Tugwell when he visited a 
number of traders at a British factory who were drinking gin given to 
them free by their employer on a festive day: “when intoxicated with 
it they were dancing about in a most horrible, disgusting, and dis- 
graceful manner”.!% In 1899 Dr Charles Battersby claimed that the 
African Association Trading Company would employ only teetotal- 
lers, having seen many of its alcohol-drinking clerks die from the 
climate and disease, resolved to.!°? However, for some, total absten- 
tion or moderation was difficult in the long run. One of the Niger 
Company's agents, John MacTaggart, was dismissed for alcoholic 
excesses. Apparently, he had been all right for the first year of his 
factory work, but “then went to pieces and drank heavily, quarrelled 
with everybody, and left Igassa District in a state of chaos’.!!° 

On the basis of cases of alcohol-related misconduct recorded in 
official correspondence, travellers! observations and autobiogra- 
phies, it seems that local brews and imported liquor were central 
parts of the creature comforts enjoyed by European expatriates. 
Among Nigerians, alcohol had social as well as ceremonial func- 
tions, as when alcoholic spirits were used to libate the ground 
and waterways in honour of ancestral spirits. However, whether 
Nigerians drank excessively, leading to inebriation and “alcoholic 
poisoning’, is more problematic to ascertain. The evidence on 
drinking behaviours collected by the 1909 Liquor Trade Inquiry 
was, in its own words, 'conflicting'.!!! Evidence for the growing 
spread of excessive drinking among Nigerians was mainly given by 
eighteen (out of a total of 149) witnesses, all of whom belonged to 
the CMS. The Committee of Inquiry was not prepared to conclude 
that statements of eighteen representatives of a single missionary 
body should outweigh the bulk of other statements: 


The remaining 131 witnesses, drawn from all classes of the commu- 
nity, while admitting that individuals injured themselves by drink, 
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were of opinion that the people as a whole were extraordinary sober 
and well able to exercise self-control in the matter of drink. They saw 
no signs that drunkenness was on the increase.!!? 


The majority of witnesses agreed with the views of a succession 
of colonial governors. As the Southern Nigeria Governor Walter 
Egerton, for example, put it in 1909, “the statements made that the 
inhabitants of the country are being ruined by drink are incorrect 
and contrary to the facts'.!? In a similar vein, the Lagos administra- 
tor Captain Denton had claimed in 1899: ‘A more fallacious idea 
cannot exist and it is a cruel shame to malign in this way a people 
whose temperate habits are an example to nearly every other race 
in the world.'!!^ Nigeria's Inspector-General of Police Charles 
Johnstone compared the country very favourably in its absence of 
drunkenness with other places where he had served, England and 
India.!^ The head of the Forestry Department found the Nigerian 
population's sobriety comparable to that of the Burmese.!!6 The 
Honourable Kitoye Ajasa, a noted lawyer and unofficial member 
of the Lagos Legislative Council, who went to the Lagos horse 
race meeting for ten consecutive years, said there were no arrests 
for drunkenness among the crowd made up of Europeans and 
Lagosians: ‘I am sorry that I cannot say as much for England.’!!” 


Conclusion 


Nigeria's significant trade in imported liquor in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries provoked passionate arguments about 
its impact on both indigenous and expatriate communities. At the 
time, patterns of drinking and addiction were drawn across time, 
between territories and between races. Yet the perceived and actual 
level of excessive alcohol consumption requires careful analysis in 
order not to tar whole sections of the population, indeed, whole 
races, with the brush of alcoholic degeneration. The exaggerated 
case put forward by Bishop Tugwell that the vast majority of deaths 
were drink-related and the fierce rebuttal by local traders showed 
how far beyond reasoned debate the discussions had reached. 
Though that episode produced little clarity as regards the impact of 
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the liquor trade, the central role of alcohol in the lifestyles of many 
expatriates in the country can be illustrated by cases of drunken- 
ness, disorderly behaviour, dismissal from employment and even 


death. 
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Alcohol, abstinence and rationalisation 
in Germany, c. 1870s-1910s 


Jasmin Brótz 


This chapter explores why the idea of abstinence received consid- 
erable attention among medical doctors and the public alike in 
Germany during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It 
focuses on the plural and at times ambiguous semantics of the terms 
‘alcoholism’, ‘addiction’ and ‘temperance’. The chapter maps how 
debates on alcohol were imbued with ideas about the irrationality 
of the *masses', the nature of alcoholism as a process and the link 
between the body and the body politic, in other words between 
the health of individuals and the health of the nation. The varied 
impact of discourses of physical, mental and moral degeneration 
on medical views of alcohol consumption and on ideas pertaining 
to the creation of a *New Man' is explored. In these discourses it 
became apparent that alcoholism contradicted the expectations of a 
rational society. It will be argued that increased interest in alcohol- 
ism was based on the idea of rationalisation as a society-changing 
process.! The anticipated realisation of reason was regarded as 
an unavoidable, almost natural process which, at the same time, 
encapsulated the potential for human action. Science offered such 
potential by promising to reduce alcoholism. It was feared that 
alcoholism would lead to inheritable degeneration, resulting in 
considerable economic loss to the wealth of the nation. Last but not 
least, alcohol was considered an obstacle to the global competition 
with other nations, especially during the period preceding World 
War I. 

The chapter embraces previous research from social and cultural 
history on the scientification and medicalisation of alcoholism.? 
It also explores conceptual history perspectives by examining 
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the semantics of the discourse on alcoholism, revealing recurrent 
elements in the debate.? These recurring themes require an assess- 
ment of continuities and ruptures, particularly in regard to earlier 
debates on alcohol. Temperance campaigns against hard liquor in 
early nineteenth-century Germany had focused on the miserable 
living conditions of the working classes and combined religious 
concerns with temperance values; drinking was conceived of as a 
sin. In the later decades of the century, the temperance movement 
was dominated by physicians and scientists. For them, “alcoholism” 
was a disease. This view relied no longer on religious ethics, but on 
scientific explanations and statistics. Moreover, the alcohol problem 
became everyone's problem, because even small amounts of alcohol 
were perceived as causing devastating damage to the individual and 
therefore to public health. According to medical experts, alcohol in 
general ought to be avoided. The call for temperance turned more 
and more into a call for complete abstinence. 

From the 1880s onwards, numerous abstinence associations 
were founded in Germany. Most popular were the Guttempler 
(1883), the Blaues Kreuz (1885) and the Kreuzbund (1896).^ The 
Guttempler alone, which was based on the US association of the 
same name, had 50,000 members before World War I.’ In 1883 
the Deutscher Verein gegen den Mif$brauch geistiger Getränke 
(German Association against the Abuse of Spiritual Drinks), which 
was committed to moderation, was founded. By the end of the 
century, the number of abstainers among members of temperance 
associations was three times as high as that of those favouring 
moderation. Popular support for these associations was in general 
relatively low.” However, these movements had a lasting influ- 
ence on drinking culture in Germany; for example, while alcohol 
was not prohibited at the workplace, its consumption did become 
less common. During the 1880s, quantities of spirits consumed 
in factories lessened, and after 1900 the same could be said for 
beer.? From the 1880s, special coffee halls were opened, and in the 
1890s, abstainers also considered producing other non-alcoholic 
beverages such as soda water and lemonade.? Furthermore, the 
naturopath Friedrich Eduard Bilz created a lemonade drink 
that has since 1907 been marketed worldwide under the name 


‘Sinalco’.1 
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The sources for this chapter mainly consist of popular scientific 
literature, such as public lectures, guidebooks and educational 
pamphlets. The social historian Heinrich Tappe uses similar sources 
in his comprehensive study of alcohol production, drinking behav- 
iours and the abstinence movement in Germany. He attributes the 
emergence of abstinence associations to economic problems during 
the financial crisis of the 1870s, when social problems returned to 
the public eye. Although Tappe focuses on economic factors, he 
points out that social movements and cultural issues may have been 
influential as well.!! In contrast, Hasso Spode pursues a cultural- 
historical approach in his history of alcohol in Germany. He shows 
that the rise of the abstinence movement was partly due to biopoliti- 
cal factors and linked to ideas of “racial hygiene”.!? However, Spode 
interprets the debate on alcoholism with recourse to Max Weber's 
concept of rationalisation as part of modernisation.!? Weber's work 
was contemporaneous with and underlay the views held by the main 
protagonists investigated in this chapter, and hence is considered a 
primary source rather than used as a theoretical framework for the 
chapter. In contrast to previous research, the conceptual history 
approach employed here sets out to reveal the connection between 
the alcohol problem on the one hand and the idea of rationalisation, 
as framed by Weber and others, on the other. It facilitates a better 
understanding of why the discussion about abstinence of the 1870s 
became prominent in the first place. 


Alcohol as a problem of modern society 


Although alcohol over-consumption had been considered as a 
threat to good health within German folklore and the Graeco- 
Roman and other medical traditions even before the rise of moder- 
nity, the transformation of *drunkenness' from a sin to a disease in 
its own right occurred with the increased focus on the medicalisa- 
tion of alcohol use and the “discovery of addiction'.!^ In 1802 the 
German physician Christoph Wilhelm Hufeland described alcohol 
as a ‘narcotic poison”.!* In 1819 the German-Russian physician 
Constantin von Brühl-Cramer framed the term “addiction to drink? 


(Trunksucht) as a new disease pattern that could be treated rather 
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than being relegated to the realms of morals.!° Translating Brühl- 
Cramer's concept, Hufeland subsequently coined the technical term 
*dipsomania'.! Following the Swedish physician Magnus Huss's 
suggestion, the term “alcoholismus chronicus' emerged in the mid- 
nineteenth century.!? By the end of the century, “alcoholism” had 
become the dominant term used in public discussions in Germany.'? 
German encyclopaedias increasingly replaced the term “drunken- 
ness! (Trunkenbeit) with “addiction to drink” (Trunksucht) and 
‘alcoholism’ (Alkoholismus).?° 

Many popular publications on alcoholism relied on the work 
of Abraham Adolf Baer (1834-1908), a prison doctor in Berlin, 
who also wrote on ‘prison hygiene’ and the ‘anthropology of the 
criminal”.?! In 1878 he published a book on alcoholism and its 
prevention, which was considered the ‘beginning of a modern 
scientific discussion of the alcohol question”.?? He called on the 
state to lead the ‘fight against drunkenness ... through energetic 
and rational preventive and repressive measures’.*? Above all, Baer 
identified irrationality and ignorance among the population as the 
cause of the problem. Knowledge and rationality would, according 
to him, become the antidote to alcoholism. “The greatest enemy of 
this vice ... is a culture based on knowledge, cognition and moral- 
ity; the more these spread among the people, the more surely the 
heavy curse of alcoholism will be wiped out and exterminated along 
with all the other bad habits.7^ Baer’s statement fitted squarely 
into the emerging discourse on what was referred to as the ‘ration- 
alisation’ of society. In 1896 the sociologist and ethnographer 
Alfred Vierkandt wrote on the ‘rationalisation of life’ in modern 
society. Werner Sombart used the same term in 1911 to describe 
modern society as shaped by capitalism.?? Furthermore, rationalisa- 
tion came to be seen as a defining characteristic in various areas: 
working life, birth control and modern culture in general.?” It was 
thought that the spread of rationality was part of an unstoppable 
cultural development. However, as Eley et al. argue in German 
Modernities (2016), contemporaries considered the future as open, 
rather than being subject to the unfolding of traditional beliefs. It 
had to be actively shaped.?? Some held the advance of civilisation 
itself responsible for the rise of alcoholism. In this view, the alcohol 
problem was understood as an inherent part of cultural progress. 
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In 1912, inspired by progressivist and new medical frame- 
works, the paediatrician Helene Breitung (later known as Helene 
Greeff, 1881-1951) developed teaching material to educate young 
people on abstinence. In her publication, which was published 
by the Guttempler Association, she claimed that ‘drinking had 
never before been as much of an everyday habit as it is in today's 
civilised countries”.?? She blamed breweries and distilleries for the 
increased consumption, as they produced ever-larger quantities of 
alcohol. Although she held that alcoholism had never been a social 
problem before the rise of the modern alcohol industry, she also 
claimed that society should heed the lessons from the histories of 
ancient cultures, which declined when they succumbed to drink ‘at 
the peak of their power'.?? The narrative of an impending decline 
of culture appeared in contemporary discourse once the euphoria 
of entering the new century had faded. Because progress had been 
anticipated, the fear of regression became typical of the rationalisa- 
tion discourse. This fear seemed to justify increased intervention in 
the process of the perceived impending civilisationary decline. In his 
The Human Motor: Energy, Fatigue, and the Origins of Modernity, 
Anson Rabinbach outlines a similar narrative in regard to the 
working body in the widely used metaphor of the ‘human motor’. 
This metaphor expressed confidence in science, but also led to a 
vague fear: the fear of ‘fatigue’ in the sense of losing energy and the 
strife for entropy, which Rabinbach sees as characteristic of the turn 
from the nineteenth century to the twentieth.?! 

The idea of cultural decay was not only influential to Breitung’s 
thinking, but could also be found in other contemporary writing. 
The physiologist Gustav von Bunge (1844-1920) said that although 
drunkenness might be as old as history, alcoholism was not. Only 
modern production processes and ‘perfectionised agriculture, pro- 
gressing physics and chemistry combined with large capital’ made 
large-scale production and distribution of alcohol possible.?? The 
German psychiatrist Emil Kraepelin (1856-1926) agreed with 
Bunge that technical progress in regard to the efficiency of distill- 
eries and breweries had increased to hitherto unknown heights.?? 
Not only production, but also the alcohol content of beer had been 
optimised. Economic efficiency, scientific innovations and cultural 
change were increasingly suspected to cause the alcohol problem. 
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Indeed, the rate of beer consumption doubled between 1870 and 
1890, while liquor consumption reached its peak between 1885 and 
1887 but declined after taxes on spirits were raised in 1887.?^ Less 
liquor was drunk, and beer became more popular. Thus drinking 
became more moderate in the 1890s.** At the same time, contem- 
poraries began to perceive alcoholism as a new phenomenon, for it 
contradicted their expectations of a progressive future. For many, 
progress meant not just technological but also moral progress in 
the sense that people would become more attuned to the power 
of reason. Conversely, drinking alcohol was considered irrational 
behaviour that would hinder society's progress. 

Abraham Baer believed that alcoholism inflicted damage on the 
individual as well as on society. He used the metaphor of a 'social 
organism' (socialer Organismus) to express the intertwined rela- 
tionship of society and its individuals.?? Referring to Darwin, Baer 
highlighted that an individual's drunkenness posed a threat to all. 
This Neo-Lamarckian interpretation of Darwin led to the idea of 
the degeneration of society or even of mankind. Thus Baer provided 
an early impetus to the temperance movement that would soon 
re-utilise many of his arguments.?’ Experts, and in particular physi- 
cians and psychologists, led the German debate on alcohol, which 
was also raging in other countries. The Swiss psychiatrist Auguste 
Forel (1848-1931) had a major influence on German debates, as 
European writers’ works were distributed by German publishers.?? 
Others, such as the Austrian bacteriologist and hygienist Max von 
Gruber (1853-1927), taught in Germany and settled there. 

Within the context of the debates on rationalisation, the influ- 
ence of scientific expertise in all areas of life was expected, and the 
ensuing ‘scientification’ of the discourse on society and progress 
was welcomed. It was also held that mechanisation and technology, 
being the practical implementation of scientific knowledge, would 
improve society. Through bureaucratisation, a rational order of 
society was striven for. In the realm of economics, the principles of 
predictable and reasonable economic management were applied to 
social problems. Last but not least, the idea of a reasonable cultural 
development was firmly placed within the progressive history of 
Western rationalisation. These different facets of the rationalisa- 
tion thesis were connected by the expectation of an imminent and 
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revolutionary realisation of reason. At the same time, rationalisa- 
tion was perceived as ambiguous. On the one hand, the process 
seemed to be inevitable, but on the other hand, it appeared to be 
pliable and manageable. These manifold ideas of rationalisation 
were finally incorporated by the German sociologist Max Weber 
(1864-1920) into a theoretical concept, which later formed the 
basis of modernisation theory. 

Given the prominence of the discourse of rationalisation in 
Germany, it is not surprising that it also affected the way the 
“alcohol question” was perceived. Alcoholism was understood as 
the result of a misguided rationalisation and as a force that brought 
the irrational back into the projected unfolding of social pro- 
gress. The key elements of the debate on alcohol centred on, firstly, 
alcoholism as part of an ongoing, advancing process in society; 
secondly, “mass society” and the “irrationality of the crowd” as 
promulgators of drinking; thirdly, individual health as intertwined 
with public health; and, fourthly, the degeneration of the individual 
and of society as the result of alcohol consumption. Ideas about the 
rise of and competition between nation states and the creation of 
a “New Man” arose alongside the abstinence movement. In the fol- 
lowing section, these elements of the discourse will be investigated. 


Alcoholism as an advancing process 


Alcoholism came to be understood as the result of an evolving and 
ever-expanding process engendered by increased alcohol produc- 
tion and consumption in the wake of rationalisation. Technical 
improvements in alcohol production, such as Carl von Linde's 
cooling machine (1876), which facilitated beer production, and 
Lorenz Adalbert Enzinger's beer filter (1878), which enhanced the 
durability of beer, were seen to have facilitated higher alcohol con- 
sumption alongside industrialised working processes and a modern 
way of life. The increased rates, particularly before the 1880s, 
fuelled the rise of the abstinence movement, but medical percep- 
tions of a spreading alcohol problem did not decrease with falling 
rates. The German-Baltic physiologist Bunge highlighted the wider, 
expanding impact of alcohol, which he saw as neither predictable 
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nor manageable. In his 1886 inaugural lecture on the “alcohol ques- 
tion’ as the chair of physiological chemistry at the University of 
Basel, he pointed out: “The abuse of alcoholic beverages leads to a 
whole host of diseases, and no organ of our body is preserved from 
its destructive effect.?? According to him, the unpredictability of 
these damaging processes made it impossible to control the effects 
of alcohol consumption on an individual's body. The consequences 
for society, understood as a “collective body”, were all the more 
unclear. 

Emil Kraepelin used metaphors of progressive expansion to 
characterise the nature of alcoholism and its consequences for 
society. 


There can be no doubt that the alcoholic misery of our people is 
gigantic. We are dealing with an all-pervading alcohol poisoning, 
with a national epidemic. More and more, the most precious goods, 
intellectual and physical health, morality, happiness and prosperity 
fall apart. 


Using the metaphor of poisoning, Kraepelin expressed the fear that 
society was exposed to an irreversible process of decomposition 
that undermined its functionality. The metaphor of the epidemic 
evoked associations with the recent cholera epidemic in Hamburg 
in 1896, when bacteriological experts such as Robert Koch had 
been consulted.* However, while infectious diseases seemed to 
have become controllable through scientific knowledge, the alcohol 
problem remained diffuse and uncertain. To start with, it had to be 
identified and qualified as a problem. The metaphors of poisoning 
and epidemic helped to conceptualise the problem. 

The Swiss psychiatrist Auguste Forel (1848-1931) described 
alcoholism as a slow and invisible process of intoxication. He 
stated that “these effects develop so slowly when the doses are small 
and can proceed with such slightly visible disturbances that society 
gets accustomed to them and does not notice the degeneration 
which they generate”. For him, the concern was that neither the 
individual nor society would notice the progressivity of alcoholism 
until it was too late. Forel symbolically transferred the physiologi- 
cally describable poisoning of the individual to an alleged poisoning 
of society. Alcoholism became a metaphor for national disease 
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and degeneration.* Forel regarded moderate and regular drinking 
in particular as a problem, as it poisoned incrementally, in small 
quantities, and led to a gradual increase in doses. This had two 
consequences, namely physical habituation to higher doses and the 
individual's adaption to the physical limitations and the symptoms 
of the poisoning. Applied to society, this meant that alcoholism 
would initially not be conspicuous, but society would gradually 
get used to widespread drinking and to an increasing number of 
alcoholics. 

The slow but steady progressivity of alcoholism was described 
evocatively by the German physician Alfred Grotjahn (1869-1931), 
who taught social hygiene at the Charité University Clinic in Berlin. 
He focused on the consequences for the individual: 


The dangers to the heart, the blood vessels, the mucous membranes, 
the nervous organs and so on exposed to alcohol become particularly 
sinister through the fact that initially their extent is not noticed and 
pathological symptoms show up only after decades, but then [these 
symptoms] usually cannot be undone.** 


Unlike many of his colleagues, Grotjahn argued for temperance 
and not for abstinence. He believed in the ability of medical pro- 
gress and the rise of statistical methods to accurately determine the 
acceptable level of harmless alcohol consumption. Available statis- 
tics provided evidence of the alcohol problem. However, they were 
limited to the detection of the worst results of alcohol consumption, 
not of the many stages before. As Bunge put it: “From the first glass 
to insanity, to crime, to despair and suicide there are a thousand 
stages of misery. Only the lowest ones are revealed in statistics. 
To people like Bunge, the full extent of alcohol-related problems 
was not yet fully understood. Therefore alcoholism was a process 
in society not to be underestimated. 


Efficiency, rationalisation and the irrationality 
of the ‘masses’ 


The question emerges as to why alcoholism had not been prob- 
lematised as a societal issue before. Medical experts such as Bunge 
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and Forel attributed the alcohol problem to the irrationality of 
the masses. Masse (the masses; the crowd) became a concept of 
political-social language in Germany in the nineteenth century, 
alongside Klasse (class), Volk (people) or Nation (nation). The 
term derived from the Greek word for dough and, unlike “class”, 
denoted the unformed crowd of the poor and uneducated.““ The 
concept of the masses also expressed the fear in bourgeois circles 
of uncontrollable social problems. This perception changed sig- 
nificantly during the last few decades of the century, by which 
time everyone had become part of a mass society, regardless of 
social status, and particularly in regard to alcohol. Alcoholism 
seemed to be an unavoidable result of modernity and cultural 
development, because efficient yet monotonous working condi- 
tions seemed to produce a need for regular drinking. These condi- 
tions affected a broad part of society — workers and office labourers 
alike. But unlike in the 1830s, indulgence in alcohol was not taken 
as an indicator of miserable working conditions, but as a threaten- 
ing symbol of a way of life that had become prevalent throughout 
society. 

The effects of technological progress were not the only issues 
discussed in relation to alcohol. In particular, the cognitive aspects 
of rationalisation were also addressed while the needs of a chang- 
ing society challenged the individual. Bunge even suggested that the 
observed escape from modernity through alcohol might not simply 
originate from the irrationality of the masses, but instead from their 
discontent about and the dire consequences of rationalisation. In 
his view, people were wary of a technologically rationalised society 
that functions on the basis of calculated efficiency principles that 
led people to become ‘cold, reasonable and calculating’, and the 
world being ruled by “cold calculation”.* For Bunge, alcoholism 
was not the result of bad living and working conditions as assumed 
by the socialists, but the result of imitation and cultural preferences: 
‘People drink because others drink." ^? 

Another social change observed alongside rationalisation was the 
increase in occupations that involved desk-based work, which came 
to be regarded as exhausting and as promoting regular drinking. 
Emil Kraepelin did research on human capability, measuring espe- 
cially mental capability. He experimented with various substances 
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(such as tea, coffee and morphine) to determine the ideal balance 
between exercise and fatigue in the work process, with a particular 
focus on mental fatigue.?? Forel assumed that people believed they 
needed “drugs because of modern culture and all the intellectual 
[geistige] work” they performed.*! Paul Wurster (1860-1923), a 
German theologian, suggested that the accomplishments of science 
conflicted with the superstition of the people.?? Irrational masses 
seemed to hamper scientific progress. Forel even suggested that 
*Custom becomes indoctrination of the masses, and a priori an 
unquestioned belief in authority.'?? He went on to say that people 
were accustomed to, or were looking for, well-established reasons 
and ‘dumb excuses’ to drink in order to ‘bestow a semblance of 
logic, of rationality, of expediency on their illogical behaviour? 
Views like these expressed a suspicion that the masses thought and 
behaved in an irrational manner. 

In his Psychologie des foules (Psychology of Crowds) of 1895, 
the psychologist and sociologist Gustave Le Bon (1841-1931) 
characterised ‘the masses’ or ‘the crowd’ as impulsive, irritable 
and incapable of reason, relying on sentiment rather than on clear 
judgement.? Le Bon’s work was translated into German in 1908 
by the philosopher Rudolf Eisler, by which time ‘the masses’ had 
already been conceptualised as ‘irrational’ and their relationship 
with alcohol was frowned upon.?? The masses were seen as easily 
seduced by modern-style ‘beer palaces’ with ‘electric lights and 
the sound of a full orchestra”.*” The temptation of alcohol became 
affiliated with a system of technical innovation and economic 
profiteering. Irrational leisure pursuits and rationalised working 
time seemed to complement each other. The living conditions of 
the working classes had improved, and regular but moderate beer 
consumption had replaced the excessive consumption of spirits 
that usually happened on paydays. But as regular drinking came 
to be seen as a danger to individual health and society, the changes 
of modernity made it necessary for the state to educate people. As 
Bunge demanded: ‘A good government should fight indefatigably 
and steadily against all stupidity and weaknesses of the masses.'** 
The idea of moderate but widespread alcohol consumption contra- 
dicted the principles of a rational modern society based on scientific 
knowledge. 
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Individual health and public health 


The individual was understood to be directly connected to the col- 
lective. In this mutual relationship the individual became the key 
to improved public health. Drunkenness and moderate drinking 
were seen to endanger and degrade public health. Emil Kraepelin 
appealed to individuals” responsibility: “The nation ... desperately 
needs the personal model of all those who are wise to free themselves 
from the terrible poison that undermines their health, morality and 
prosperity."“? Here, abstinence became a sign of solidarity, espe- 
cially in the case of the Trinkzwang (obligation to drink socially) 
in German student associations for example. The moderate drinker 
was always seen to be in danger of becoming an alcoholic. And even 
if he or she did not, moderate drinking could still encourage others 
to drink and succumb to alcoholism. The predisposition to develop 
a “pathological desire for repeated poisoning and larger doses” was 
seen to differ from person to person.9? This led Bunge to conclude: 
‘The moderates are the seducers!’°! For him, it was even worse 
to drink moderately than excessively, because moderate drinking 
perpetuated the drinking culture and insidiously damaged public 
health and thereby the Volkskórper or body politic. Abraham Baer 
had previously advanced this view when he investigated alcoholism 
with respect to its “dispersion and impact on the individual and the 
social organism’.°? 

The perception of society as a “social organism" drew to some 
extent on the cellular pathology of Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902). 
A famous physician and liberal politician, Virchow described the 
human organism as a Zellenstaat (state or nation of cells), in which 
the cells rely on each other and every cell contributes to the whole 
like a citizen contributing to the state. In popular scientific litera- 
ture, Virchow's metaphor was also interpreted in the opposite way: 
the organism became a model for society. His metaphor 